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INTRODUCTION 


Towards late afternoon on July 8, 1743, any watchful 
Indians who happened to have a good prospect of the 
approaches to Shamokin saw a singular procession 
making its way in gingerly fashion down nearby 
Shamokin Hill. In the van was a pack horse attended 
by two men, one of whom clung resolutely to its head 
while the other maintained a firm grasp on its tail in 
order to keep the animal from plunging headlong down 
the steep declivity. Strung out behind were the other 
members of the party, warily leading their saddle horses. 
After arriving at the base of the hill without mishap, 
the men recovered whatever measure of dignity they had 
lost in the descent, remounted and shortly entered the 
Indian town. It was not much of a town, only eight 
rude cabins at the confluence of the two main branches 
of the Susquehanna River, but its inhabitants, true to 
the traditions of Indian hospitality, turned out to give 
a rousing welcome to Conrad Weiser, provincial 
Indian agent, John Bartram, botanist, Lewis Evans, 
map maker and geographer, and their modest retinue. 

Since the elaborate exchange of courtesies imposed 
by the Indian mode of entertainment left Bartram and 
Evans no time to "regulate" their journals before retir- 
ing that night, the next morning they climbed a high 
hill about a mile and a half above Shamokin, slept for 
three hours, and then brought their travel records up 
to date. That, in any case, is how part of the botanist's 
entry reads under date of July 9. However, since it 
continues with some reflections on the terrain which 
unfolded to their view from their vantage point, one 
may infer that the journal regulation was preceded by 
a discussion of the sort that is more likely to be origi- 
nated by a geographer than by a botanist. Shamokin, 
as they perceived, lay directly opposite the mouth of the 
west branch of the Susquehanna, a stream that inter- 


locks with the branches of the Allegheny, by which 
route they foresaw the possibility of an extensive trade 
to the Indians in the Mississippi country once this way 
to Allegheny came to be better known. That it had not 
been more thoroughly reconnoitered they laid to a want 
of diligence on the part of the English in "searching and 
surveying the heads of their own rivers and the sources 
of the others that run westwards from the backs of 
their respective provinces." 

Now it was all very well for Bartram and Evans to 
deplore the scantiness of the information which the 
English had about the back parts of their provinces, 
but to hold them wholly accountable for that state of 
affairs was rather beside the mark. Such assignment 
of blame for the situation merely gave wider currency 
to a presumption that was erroneous in so far at least as 
the province of Pennsylvania was concerned, and being 
Pennsylvanians, they realized as much. In point of fact, 
they themselves had entered Shamokin under the pro- 
tection of Conrad Weiser, whose official status was 
recognized and respected by the Iroquois, and they 
were about to depart on a journey that was to take 
them up the Susquehanna Valley into New York 
province, no protracted stage of which could have been 
undertaken without the safe conduct guaranteed them 
by the continued presence of the Indian agent, who 
would himself go out of Shamokin under the escort of 
an Indian chief. The geographer, in particular, stood 
in special need of the sort of protection which Weiser’s 
position afforded, for he was traveling under false pre- 
tenses. Whatever his given reason for being in 
Weiser's company, his actual intentions were to spy 
out Indian country, a piece of business which was 
strictly contrary to the known wishes of its owners, 
whether done with designs on their land, or merely for 
the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity. 

In short, then, there were other factors besides official 
laxity which contributed to the sorry state in which 
geographical knowledge of the province currently stood. 
What they were, and how they incommoded the map- 
making activities of Lewis Evans, are but a few of the 
subjects explored in connection with the present study 
of his life and work. 

Anyone who essays to inform himself of the life and 
works of Lewis Evans will come to appreciate im- 
mediately the importance of the contributions already 
made to the study of the subject by Henry N. Stevens 
(Lewis Evans: His Map of the Middle British Colomes 
in America, London, 1905; revised ed., London, 1920, 
and Lewis Evans: His Map of 1752 Recently Brought 
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to Light, London, 1924), by Lawrence C. Wroth (An 
American Bookshelf, 1755, Philadelphia, 1934), and by 
Lawrence H. Gipson (Lewis Evans, Philadelphia, 
1939). To these his predecessors in a highly engaging 
subject for biographical study, the writer desires to 
declare his indebtedness. 

Acknowledgments of valuable assistance must also 
be made to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which 
granted permission to quote freely from the Penn and 
Peters manuscripts in the Society's collections; to the 
American Philosophical Society for the privilege of 
using material from the Franklin account books in the 
Society’s possession; to the Library Company of 
Philadelphia for permission to print an excerpt from 
Evans's "Brief Account of Pennsylvania" (MS., Pierre 
du Simitiére collection) ; to the New-York Historical 
Society for its permission to quote from The Letters 
and Papers of Cadwallader Colden (New York, 1920, 
1921), the originals of which are in the possession of 
the Society; to the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for its assent to the printing of excerpts from the 
original manuscript of John Patten’s “Acctt of Distances 
computed by Indians Traders"; to the firm of Henry 
Stevens, Son and Stiles for permission to make free use 
of Stevens's works on Evans's maps; to the Divisions of 
Maps, Bibliographical Reference, and Orientalia of the 
Library of Congress; to George J. Miller, who made 
available a copy of the Minutes of the Board of Pro- 
prietors of the Eastern Division of New Jersey, with 
permission to quote therefrom; and to Miss Frances 
Rosenkrans of Wilmington, Delaware, for obtaining a 
translation of Arne Jorgensen’s “Evans Karta Over 
Pehr Kalms Resor,” Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och 
Biblioteksvasen 23, Upsala, 1936, which was drawn 
upon for Chapter ITI. 

The greater part of what is known or surmised about 
Evans's activities in preparation for making his maps 
could only be derived from his own works, particularly 
from the acknowledgments of assistance he inserted in 
his Map of Pensilvamia, New-Jersey, New-York, and 
the Three Counties on Delaware, and from the first of 
his two pamphlets, Geographical, Historical, Political, 
Philosophical and Mechanical Essays. The Furst. 
Containing An Analysis Of a General Map of the Middle 
British Colomes in America; And of the Country of 
the Confederate Indians: A Description of the Face of 
the Country; The Boundaries of the Confederates; And 
the Maritime and Inland Navigations of the several 
Rivers and Lakes contained therein, Philadelphia, 
MDCCLV. The short-title Analysis is generally 
employed in referring to this work, a facsimile repro- 
duction of which appears in Gipson’s Lewis Evans, 
pp. 141-176. Less useful in this respect, but also of 
informative value, is his second pamphlet, Geographical, 
Historical, Political, Philosophical and Mechanical 
Essays. Nwmber II. Containing, A Letter Represent- 
ing, the Impropriety of sending Forces to Virginia. 
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The Importance of taking Fort Frontenac; And that 
the Preservation of Oswego was owing to General 
Shirley’ s Proceeding thither. And containing Objec- 
tions to those Parts of Evans’s General Map and 
Analysis, which relate to the French Title to the 
Country, on the North-West Side of St. Laurence 
River, between Fort Frontenac and Montreal, &c. 
Published in the New-York Mercury, No. 178, Jan. 
5, 1756. With An Answer, to so much thereof as 
concerns the Public; And the several Articles set in a 
just Light, Philadelphia, MDCCLVI. The short-title 
Answer adequately identifies this pamphlet, which has 
also received facsimile reproduction in Gipson’s Lewis 
Evans, pp. 177-219. 

Some additional light on Evans and his maps is to be 
had from the work of Thomas Pownall, who reprinted 
much of the Analysis in A Topographical Description 
of such Parts of North America as are contained in the 
(annexed) Map of the Middle British Colonies, &c. in 
North America (London, 1776). Pownall interleaved 
and copiously annotated a copy of this work with the 
intention of having it translated into French and 
publishing it for the benefit of Evans’s daughter, but 
the project failed of realization during his lifetime and 
his revised materials remained unpublished until 1949, 


when they were edited by Lois Mulkearn and issued by 


the University of Pittsburgh Press as A Topographical 
Description of the Dominions of the United States of 
America, a work which must also be acknowledged to 
have proved of decided value in the preparation of the 
present study. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A—Evans’s Analysis, Philadelphia, 1755. 

AA—The Analysis as reproduced in Gipson's Lewis 
Evans, Philadelphia, 1939. 

B—Evans’s Answer or Essay II, Philadelphia, 1756. 

BB—The Answer or Essay II as reproduced in Gip- 
son’s Lewis Evans. 

HSP—Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

MHS—Maryland Historical Society. 

TD—Pownall’s Topographical Description, London, 
1776. 

TDM—Pownall’s Topographical Description, 
Mulkearn, ed., Pittsburgh, 1949. 


Lois 


I. “BUT SMALL ROOM IN MAPS” 


At the beginning of the century in which the question 
as to whether England or France would gain the 
ascendancy in North America was to be resolved, an 
impartial reviewer of the latest cartographical exposi- 
tions of their respective situations could only have 
concluded that the better prospects for ultimate success 
were enjoyed by the French. Quite obviously they held 
the superior geographical position owing to their control 
over the mouths of the two largest and longest water- 
ways that afforded access to the vast interior regions of 
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the continent. With these channels of transit con- 
veniently available, they had made numerous inland 
voyages of discovery, in the course of which they ex- 
plored much of the terrain drained by these two water- 
ways and their main tributaries, and mapped all of it as 
their own. Unquestionably, their claims to absolute 
possession were exaggerated, for they had not achieved 
entree to many of the outlying parts of the regions they 
called Louisiana, and their assertion that they had 
launched an expedition through the Ohio country, in 
which the issue of conflicting claims would eventually 
be joined by force of arms, was to prove groundless. 

On the other hand, the English, settled in eleven 
separate colonies, some of whose charters granted them 
territorial rights extending to the western ocean, still 
were confined to a strip on the Atlantic seaboard whose 
average width was barely one hundred miles. Behind it 
lay a board belt of mountainous country not particularly 
inviting to settlers, untracked except by narrow Indian 
trails, and nowhere breached by deep and distantly 
navigable waters. The presence of this natural feature 
undoubtedly deterred the English from making as 
vigorous an effort as they might otherwise have ex- 
pended to explore and map the interior parts of their 
grants, but it could not serve as an excuse for the fact 
that most of their colonies were delinquent even in the 
mapping of their settled parts. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that the impression 
should have arisen that, compared with the French, the 
English were exhibiting a deplorable lack of enterprise 
in obtaining and plotting geographical information 
about their dominions, and in no colony more so than 
in Pennsylvania, which, by the terms of its charter, 
stretched westward for a distance of only five degrees 
from the Delaware River. 

However, before judgment may be passed on any im- 
putations of laggardliness on the part of Pennsylvanians, 
it is necessary to admit into consideration two events of 
of a political nature that were to influence the course of 
the colony's history for more than a century, even 
though they had transpired within the area of Penn's 
grant prior to the date of his charter. These were the 
victories won by the Iroquois in the wars of conquest 
they had waged against the Eries and the Susquehan- 
nocks. The first of these conflicts ended in 1656 with 
the defeat of the Eries, who had occupied a large area 
to the south of the lake that now bears their name. 
Upon the removal of the survivors, the victors reserved 
the area to themselves as their hunting grounds and 
placed them in the keeping of the warlike Senecas, 
guardians of the western door of the Iroquoisan Long 
House, whose care it was to see that neither white men 
nor hostile savages intruded upon this preserve. How 
effective was their discharge of this assignment will 
appear in due course. In the second conflict, the 
Susquehannocks, who inhabited the lower reaches of the 
river to which they gave their name, were subjugated 
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in 1675, and by this stroke the Iroquois also gained 
sway over the Delawares, who had previously been under 
the domination of the Susquehannocks, or Conestogas, 
as they were generally called by the colonists. When 
the Iroquois chose to recognize the validity of the deeds 
by which the Conestogas and their former subjects had 
transferred some of their lands to the Dutch and the 
Swedes prior to the time of their defeat, they relin- 
quished all claims to the territory lying south of a line 
that may be defined as running more or less directly 
from the Falls of the Delaware at present-day Trenton 
to the Falls of the Susquehanna at the mouth of Cone- 
wago Creek. 

It was owing largely to this circumstance that 
William Penn’s advance agent and Penn himself 
experienced no difficulty in securing title to land. Had 
they been compelled to deal directly with the Iroquois, 
it is very likely that Penn would not have been able to 
set up his colony on as large an extent of territory as 
he did. But the Delaware chieftains were only too 
glad to sell again those lands which they had previously 
disposed of to the Dutch and the Swedes. Thus Penn, 
with the establishment of his colony assured, laid out 
his capital, and set up the apparatus of the Land Office 
for handling applications from settlers for tracts of land 
and surveying them prior to issuing patents thereto, 
with Thomas Holme as surveyor general. Since the 
Conestoga chiefs also were not averse to doing business 
in real estate with the founder, by the end of his second 
year in the province he had acquired possession of much 
of the territory which lay below the aforementioned 
line, and of some above it, for his Indian friends had 
no compunction about selling him Iroquois land without 
consulting the owners. 

In securing title from the natives by purchase, Penn 
chose to forgo any advantage he might have taken of the 
official court position, according to which the English 
sovereign could freely dispose of the territory as he saw 
fit on the principle that possession rested in the crown 
by right of discovery. From that point of view, all 
Penn needed to do upon receipt of his patent was to 
exercise seigniorage, but to establish this throughout the 
entire grant undoubtedly would have demanded recourse 
at some time or other to the force of arms, a line of 
action which would have been repugnant to one of his 
humane convictions. On that account he solemnly 
promised not to permit his people to settle on any land 
whose Indian title had not been extinguished by lawful 
means, and accordingly the Indians were able for many 
years to exclude from their domains nearly everyone 
whom they suspected of having an intention to spy them 
out. While the policy made for the most peaceful rela- 
tions existing between white man and red in any 
American colony, it was to prove unusually restrictive 
to anyone who sought to enlarge the sum of geograph- 
ical knowledge concerning the face of the Indian 
country. 
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What probably constituted the first adverse reflection 
upon the state of the cartography of Pennsylvania 
appeared near the end of the seventeenth century in 
the preface to an "ample Description" of the colony, in 
which its author remarked that "this Country has made 
little Noise in Story, or taken but small room in 
Maps." Asa settler who had emigrated with William 
Penn in 1682, and accordingly was favored with the 
opportunity of observing his early efforts to realize his 
concept of a free, self-governing society in the American 
wilderness, the writer was in a position to provide for 
the colony the “Noise in Story" which was its due, and 
in his endeavor to do so he exhibited more fervor than 
his subject demanded. On the other hand, the map 
which he furnished to accompany his account showed 
some improvement over the rather limited and sparsely 
detailed representations given Pennsylvania in numerous 
general maps of the period, but it still left the colony 
occupying “but small room in Maps," just as had 4 
Map of the Improved Part of the Province of Pennsil- 
vania in America? by Thomas Holme, the only draft so 
far made of the colony which was based on actual 
surveys, for although it had been composed on spacious 
proportions, it embraced an area extending no farther 
than thirty-three miles inland from Delaware River.? 

This work set forth the results of the highly arduous 
field work Holme and his deputies had performed 
during the first five years of the colony's existence, and 
by way of supplement its bottom margin bore "A 
General Description of the Province" running to some 
four thousand words and dated 1687 at the end, in 
which account it was stated that “The Business of this 
Map, is to shew the Improvement of the said Pro- 
prietary and Inhabitants of the said Province: It being 
but six Years ago, when this Patent was granted in 
Spring 1681.” The map was reissued in slightly re- 
vised and amended form at some time between 1701 
and 1705 without the “General Description." * Whether 


1 Gabriel Thomas, An Historical and Geographical Account 
of the Province and Country of Pensilvania, and of West-New- 
Jersey (London, 1698), p. [iii]. 

2 This delineation is subtitled 4 Map of the Province of 
Pennsilvania, Contaning (sic) the three Countyes of Chester, 
Philadelphia & Bucks as far as yet Surveyed and Laid out, y° 
Divisions or distinctions made by y° different Coullers, respects 
the Settlements by way of Townships. The imprint reads: 
“Sold by Rob: Greene at the Rose & Crowne in Budg-row. And 
by John Thornton at the Platt in the Minories. London.” 

8s The map, scaled to one mile to the inch, is fifty-five inches 
long by thirty-three inches wide. 

4 About ten years after the appearance of the first edition, 
Holme’s work was re-engraved in much reduced form and 
published by Jno. Harris as A Mapp of y* Improved Part of 
Pensilvania in America, Divided into Countyes, Townships and 
Lotts, which was designated after Holme’s name in the upper 
right-hand corner as having been “Sold by P. Lea at y? Atlas 
and Hercules in Cheapside.” In a second issue this wording 
was removed and "Sold by Geo. Willdey at the Great Toy, 
Spectacle, China-Ware and Print Shop at the corner of Ludgate 
Street near St. Paul's, London" inserted in an oblong rectangle 
provided for that purpose in the lower left-hand part of the 
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or not it was Holme's intention at the outset that the 
map should reflect the continuing activities of the Land 
Office surveyors through periodic reissues, the second 
edition contained relatively few additions and changes in 
comparison with the amount of field work that had been 
performed in the meantime. As a matter of fact, within 
a year or so after the initial publication of the map, ade- 
quate delineation of the province would have called for 
a groundwork much more extensive than that provided 
by the plate in order to take cognizance of surveys such 
as the one Benjamin Chambers ran for the proprietor 
from Philadelphia to the Susquehanna River in 1688- 
1689 to fulfill the terms of a treaty made by the latter 
with the Conestogas in 1685.5 

Thus the province continued to take up “but small 
room in Maps" even into the eighteenth century. To 
what extent this circumstance was attributable to lack 
of initiative, and how largely it was owing to lack of 
time, on the part of Holme's successors in the surveyor 
generalship would be difficult to determine. The affairs 
of the Land Office are known to have been in a very 
chaotic condition during the first three decades of the 
new century ; at the same time the conduct of the primary 
business of the office was much disrupted and retarded 
by the necessity for meeting the numerous demands 
that were being made for resurveys by purchasers who 
had cause to complain of the “Neglects of Surveyors, 
and others concern’d in granting and managing the 
Proprietary's Lands." * As for other deterrents to the 
performance of new field work, there were none unless 
the customary hardships imposed by the nature of the 
terrain and life under crude frontier conditions were 
to be adjudged as such. So long as the surveyors con- 
fined their activities to the areas of purchased lands they 
ran very little risk of bodily harm from the natives, 
some of whom may have given them resentful looks and 
assailed their ears with dire gutteral imprecations, but 
furnished no instances of serious interference on their 
part.’ 


plate. Later, a third issue appeared in which this wording was 
obliterated. The three issues are otherwise identical in every 
respect. For a detailed account of Holme’s several maps, see 
the writer’s “Surveyor General Thomas Holme’s Map of the 
Improved Part of the Province of Pennsilvania,” Winterthur 
Portfolio 6 (The University Press of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
1970), pp. [41]-74. 

5 Diagram of a line run due West preparatory to ascertaining 
the Western boundary of a tract of land purchased from 
Shakhoppoh and other Indians in 1685, George Smith, History 
of Delaware County (Philadelphia, 1862), p. 170. 

6“The Address of the Freemen . . ," May 21, 
Pennsylvania Archives [eighth ser.] 1: p. 486. 

7 The tribulations that frequently beset the surveyor operat- 
ing in the backwoods areas are graphically set forth in the 
following petition submitted to Thomas Penn in 1738 by 
Zachariah Butcher: “Ye Pettitioner humbly sheweth That 
your Pettitioner haveing accepted your benevolent favour 
of being Deputy Surveyor of all the Lands and Mannors in 
that part of Lancaster County which lyes on the west side 
Susquehanna river. When the same was attended with utmost 
Difficulty and Scarcity of Bread; Yet notwithstanding your 


1705, 
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Actually, by the time of the founder's death in 1718 
most of the Delawares of the areas sold to him by their 
chiefs had retreated before the advance of the surveyor's 
transit and the settler's plow to the regions about 
Shamokin, the Indian town at the point of confluence 
of the north and west branches of Susquehanna. Even 
before that date an undetermined number of Conestogas 
had betaken themselves from their old haunts to loca- 
tions north of Shamokin on the west branch. "These 
removals did not constitute withdrawal from inter- 
course with white men, for the Indians welcomed to 
their new habitations the same traders who in former 
times had dickered with them for skins and pelts in the 
Delaware, Schuylkill, and lower Susquehanna river 
valleys. They could hardly have brought themselves to 
act otherwise even if they had wanted to do so, since 
their contacts with the white man’s civilization had so 
changed their way of life that they could no longer get 
along without the two most deadly articles of his stock 
in trade, that is, whiskey and gunpowder. 

Though it might seem that the access which traders 
had obtained to Indian country would have afforded 
some excellent opportunities for securing detailed infor- 
mation about those parts, it must be borne in mind that, 
save for a very few known instances, Indian traders 
were neither geographers nor map makers. Therefore, 
any delineations such as the contemporary rough draft 
made of the country from Swatara Creek to a point a 
little beyond Shamokin * may have been based on data 
provided by someone like Nicholas Scull, Indian trader 
trained in surveying; but such surreptitious plottings 
of the Susquehanna Indian country must have been few 
indeed. 

Some of the Delaware Indians about Shamokin soon 
made a move that was to result in the first penetration 
white men would make into the western parts of Penn’s 


humble Pettitioner hath hitherto Carried on the affair with 
the utmost Integrity and Resolution: Have suffered no person 
to impose on the Interest of the Hon*!* Proprietors in the 
Execution of his office: have Endeavoured all peace as possible 
among the Sittlers: Have laid out the Lands as regular as 
posible the places will bear—In performance of which your 
Pettitioner hath many Times been in hazard of Life many 
ways: Sometimes threatened to be shott by Insolent persons: 
Many weeks at a time have seen no sort of bread, have suf- 
fered much Cold Lying in the woods many Nights Together, 
Took all patiently hopeing to be Continued in the Hon"'* 
Proprietors good Service When Times Should mend, Bread 
more plenty and the affair Settled between the Hon"'* Pro- 
prietors & Lord Baltimore. But your Pettitioner haveing of 
Late seen warrants Directed to another person to Execute 
surveys within the Bounds aforesaid and that on the most 
valuable part for advantage—proves very Discourageing to 
Your Pettitioner in his undertaking. . . ."—History of York 
County, Pennsylvania, John Gibson, Historical Editor, (Chicago, 
1886), p. 601. 

8 Draught of the Susquahannah River, Made by Isaac Taylor, 
surveyor of Chester Co., [ca. 1727], William H. Egle, History 
of Dauphin and Lebanon Counties (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 18; 
Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (New York, 1911) 
1: p. 192. 
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grant in any appreciable numbers.  Alleging that a 
shortage of game and corn compelled them to seek 
another place of residence, they migrated westward 
between 1720 and 1724 to the Allegheny Valley, where 
they seated themselves in a town of their own founding 
which they called Kittanning. A year or so after the last- 
named date some of the Shawnees in the lower Susque- 
hanna and the Wyoming regions also went westward 
and settled below the Delawares in the neighborhood of 
Kiskiminetas Creek, later asserting as their reason for 
doing so that “The Delaware Indians [ie. those 
remaining in eastern Pennsylvania] Some time agoe bid 
us Departt for they was Dry, and wanted to Drink y* 
land away, whereupon we told them Since Some of you 
are Gone to Ohioh, wee will go there also." ? Whether 
these migrations were made with the full approval of 
the Iroquois is not wholly clear, though their consent 
probably was necessary before the Delawares and the 
Shawnees could issue invitations to the traders to 
come to them on Allegheny River. Contrary to 
expectations that may again have risen in some quarters, 
the admission of traders to the parts beyond the 
mountains was no more productive of materials for 
reduction to cartographic order than their access to 
the Shamokin regions had been. They may have 
brought back glowing accounts of the Allegheny 
country, but over the next two decades or so they 
purveyed no appreciable body of dependable geo- 
graphical knowledge about it, or about the intermediate 
regions through which they had to travel to get there. 
The Delaware and Shawnee Indians were not long in 
the Allegheny Valley when the first intimation came that 
sooner or later a struggle for that region would become 
a certainty. It presented itself in the person of “a 
French Gentleman, in appearance, [who] came down 
the River to a Settlement of the Delaware Indians on 
Ohio River, which the Delawares call Kithanning, with 
an Intention . . . to enquire into the Number of English 
Traders in those parts and to sound the minds of the 
Indians.” 1° He also went among the Shawnees with 
“a Design to draw them off from the English Interest." ™ 
The Frenchman had actually paid his first visit to these 
Indians in 1726, and over the next five years he made 
four more appearances among them. Although the 
traders were somewhat alarmed by these visits, they do 
not appear to have reported them to provincial officials; 
but as some word of the Frenchman's activities got back 
to Philadelphia, an inquiry made among the traders in 
the fall of 1731 brought the details to light. They 
were a cause for grave concern to Governor Patrick 
Gordon and to James Logan, secretary to the pro- 
vincial council. The latter had no doubt that the French- 
man's actions constituted an unwarranted intrusion 


9 Pennsylvania Archives [first ser.] 1: p. 330. 

10“The Examination of Jonah Davenport, October 29, 1731," 
ibid. 1: pp. 299-300. 

11 “The Examination of James Letort,” ibid. 1: p. 301. 
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"within the bounds of this Province, as granted by the 
King's Letters Patent.” 1? To him they also repre- 
sented a definite move on the part of the French to 
insinuate themselves among the Indians on Allegheny 
River to the end that sometime or other they would be 
in a position to implement their claims to possession as 
set forth in a map which he produced for examination 
by the other members of the council. This was the map 
of Louisiana in A New General Atlas published by John 
Senex at London in 1721,1* from a perusal of which he 
had observed “how exorbitant the French claims were to 
the Continent of America; that by the Description in the 
said Map they claimed a great part of Carolina and 
Virginia, & had laid down Susquehannah as a Boundary 
of Pensilvania." The map in question has the English 
edition of the Carte de la Louisiane et du Cours du 
Mississipi that Guillaume Delisle, geographer to the 
King of France, had published at Paris in 1718, and 
Logan’s expression of apprehension was not the first 
known reaction which the map evoked among colonial 
officials. Upon seeing a copy of the original edition in 
1720, Governor William Burnet of New York province 
had expressed similar concern in a letter to the Board 
of Trade, saying that the French 


are making new encroachments on the King’s territories 
from what they pretended to in a former Mapp publish’d 
by the same author in 1703, of North America. Particularly 
all Carolina is, in this New Mapp, taken into the French 
Country, and in words there said to belong to them, and 
about fifty leagues all along the edge of Pennsilvania & 
this Province taken into Canada, more than was in their 
former Mapp.!* 


Besides confining "Pensilvanie" to the area between 
the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers, Delisle also 
treated the province very shabbily otherwise. Apart 
from the courses of the two streams named—the 
latter being shown as flowing due south—there was 
no denotation of physical detail. As for cultural detail, 
there were only the names of the three provincial 
counties, with no definition of the boundaries of these 
political divisions except the physical features that 
served in part as such. Beyond Susquehanna little 
more than some haphazardly placed graphic representa- 
tion of the Allegheny Mountains and a tracing of the 
supposed courses of the Allegheny and Ohio rivers was 
laid down. Unfortunately, the general maps of America 
prepared and published at that time in England were 
no more informative. Nor would they show much 
improvement over the next decade. A general delinea- 


1? Colomal Records of Pennsylvania 3: pp. 402-403. 

13 A Map of Louisiana and of the river Mississipi, plate 33 in 
A New General Atlas, containing a geographical and historical 
Account of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and other Dominions of 
the World, . . ., taken from the best Authors, . . . (J. Senex, 
London, . . ., 1721). 

14 Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State 
of New-York, Edmund B. O'Callaghan, ed. (Albany, 1855) 5: 
p. 577. 
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tion such as A New Map of y' North Parts of America 
claimed by France under y' Names of Louisiana, 
Mississipi, Canada & New France, with Adjoynina 
Territories of England & Spain, published at London 
in 1729 by Herman Moll, one of the better geographers 
of the time, had little to offer in addition to what Delisle 
had laid down. The same cartographer’s New Engiand, 
New York, New Jersey and Pensilvania, also published 
at London in 1729, showed some advance over Delisle 
for the last-named province, yet it was but another 
example of how woefully lacking the English map 
makers were in the accuracy of the small amount of 
detail they did have at hand. And save for Holme’s 
delineation, there still was no map of Pennsylvania 
based on actual surveys. 

Thus, in the fiftieth year of Penn’s grant, at a time 
when uneasiness was being felt in official quarters over 
the first signs of an approaching contest for its western 
parts, a satisfactory map of the theater of impending 
conflict was seriously needed. It could not then be com- 
posed from knowledge supplied by the Indian traders, 
for though all but a very few of them lacked the training 
necessary for making the sort of observations essential 
to the composition of reliable maps, collectively they 
seem to have been reluctant to communicate such 
information as they could have furnished while their 
position in Ohio was secure. Nor could the desired map 
be supplied by the Land Office: its surveyors were 
prohibited from entering the area in question. Besides, 
they had not even taken serious thought for the prep- 
aration of a much-needed up-to-date map of the eastern 
parts of the province with a view to its publication. 
Thus the cartographical deficiency was to remain unful- 
filled from that source. 

Though often behindhand with their work, the field 
personnel presumably performed their duties reasonably 
well in the area of the purchase made from the Dela- 
ware Indians in September, 1732, which comprised all 
the lands along the Schuylkill between the Lehigh Hills 
and the Kittatinny Mountains, from the branches of the 
Delaware to those of the Susquehanna.!? And it may be 
assumed that they proved themselves equally efficient 
in the wake of the next acquisition of land, which took 
place in October, 1736, when the Iroquois conveyed to 
the proprietors the largest tract yet relinquished to them 
by the Indians. Save for Bucks County, this accession 
brought the entire length of the frontier boundary to the 
Kittatinny Mountains. Thus lawful seating was made 
available for numerous emigrants from Europe, partic- 
ularly beyond Susquehanna, where the proprietors 


15 The Delaware Indians, still up to their old tricks of selling 
land which did not belong to them, finally were rebuked for the 
practice at a treaty conference held at Philadelphia in July, 
1742: “But what,” Onondaga chief Canassatego asked them, 
"makes you sell Land in the Dark? Did you ever tell Us that 
you had sold this Land? Did we ever receive any Part, even 
the Value of a Pipe Shank, from you for it?”—Colomal Records 
of Pennsylvania 4: p. 579. 
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hoped further settlement would help to stem the 
encroachments being made there by Maryland claimants 
under the leadership of Colonel Thomas Cresap. 

The acquisition was an event sufficiently important to 
make the year 1736 a notable one in the history of the 
colony. It should be a memorable one also by reason of 
the fact that, through the recording of a small business 
transaction, a Philadelphia tradesman  unwittingly 
provided the earliest known evidence that there was then 
in residence the very man who would eventually accord 
Pennsylvania its rightful place in maps,!? and, as his 
crowning achievement, would furnish a delineation of 
the middle British colonies extended far enough to the 
west so as to include the entire Ohio country." That 
man, of course, was Lewis Evans, who, by entering the 
shop of Benjamin Franklin on November 27, 1736, and 
purchasing a copy of Edward Cocker's Arithmetick,*® 
performed the first known act of his life which is 
specifically substantiated as to exact time and place. 
The fact that he then was about thirty-seven years old 
undoubtedly made the incident unique. After all, how 
many have attained middle age without leaving any 
appreciable traces of their actions up to that time only to 
turn up then in a place where printing is done and 
books are sold? 

Apart from the knowledge that Evans was born at 
Llangwnadl in Wales, as he revealed in his will,'? the 
record of his first thirty-six years is almost a complete 
blank. That he had seen something of the world before 
coming to Philadelphia is to be deduced from a few 
casual allusions in his writings, but these are so vague 
that they lead to little more than conjecture. From 
his “Brief Account of Pennsylvania" ?? it is known that 
he had traveled in Europe, but when and to what extent 
is not revealed. Hints of an acquaintanceship with parts 


16 A Map of Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New-York, and the 
Three Delware Counties, Philadelphia, 1749. "This is generally 
referred to hereinafter as Evans's 1749 map. 

17 4 general Map of the Middle British Colomes in America; 
Viz. Virginia, Mariland, Delaware, Pensilvania, New-Jersey, 
New-York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island: Of Aquanish- 
uonigy, the Country of the Confederate Indians; Comprehend- 
ing Aquanishuonigy proper, their Place of Residence, Ohio 
and Tuuxsoruntie, their Deer-Hunting Countries, Couxsaxrage 
and Skaniadarade, their Beaver-Hunting Countries; Of the 
Lakes Erie, Ontario and Champlain, and of Part of New-France: 
Wherein is also shewn the antient and present Seats of the 
Indian Nations (Philadelphia and London, 1755). 

18 Franklin, Shop Book, 1735-1739, unpaged MS., Amer. 
Philos. Soc. The book purchased was more fully entitled 
Cockers Arithmetick: being a plain and easy Method, . . ., 
Perused and Published by John Hawkins, Writing Master. It 
was first printed at London in 1678. 

19 Will No. 273, 1756. Office of the Register of Wills, 
Philadelphia; Liber 20, Office of the Surrogate’s Court of the 
County of New York, Hall of Records, New York City. 

20 A Brief Account of Pennsylvania in a Letter to Richard 
Peters, Esqr., in Answer to some Queries from a Gentleman in 
Europe, March 16, 1753. Copies are in the collections of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia and the HSP. The copy in 
possession of the latter is printed in Lawrence H. Gipson’s 
Lewis Evans (Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 87-137. 
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of Asia and South America also appear in the same 
document, but if he did actually visit those continents, 
the details of his travels there continue to be a mystery, 
just as do the occasion of his arrival in Pennsylvania 
and much of his day-to-day activity thereafter. 

Though Evans had not yet committed himself to any 
known cartographical projects, it was by a very strange 
coincidence that on November 27, 1736, the members 
of the provincial council were deliberating upon a 
report just brought posthaste from beyond Susquehanna 
concerning a most dramatic development in the Pennsyl- 
vania—Maryland boundary dispute which was to have 
some connection, albeit a rather tenuous one, with a 
number of his future actions. It had undoubtedly come 
to his notice through reading the latest issue of The 
Pennsylvania Gazette that Governor Samuel Ogle of 
Maryland was “offering a £100 per Head Reward for 
taking four Pennsylvania Men, ...of which Samuel 
Smith, Esquire, Sheriff of Lancaster County, is one." 
And now intelligence had come to the effect that on 
November 24 this same Samuel Smith had taken Colonel 
Thomas Cresap, “the Maryland monster,” into custody 
and was conducting him to Philadelphia for detention 
in the county jail. Evans may have been one of the large 
and curious crowd that turned out a few days later to 
get a glimpse of this notorious inciter to violence on 
behalf of Lord Baltimore; he may even have heard 
Cresap exclaim, “Damn it, this [Philadelphia] is one of 
the Prettyest Towns in Maryland.” ?^' In any case, he 
could not then have foreseen that he himself would one 
day inscribe Cresap’s name on his map of Pennsylvania 
and its neighbors, or have conceived that he too would 
become involved in the Pennsylvania—Maryland border 
dispute on the side of Lord Baltimore. 

Whatever the sum of his accomplishments may have 
been at the time of his arrival in Pennsylvania, he soon 
gave evidence of one of them when he executed a com- 
mission received from James Logan, the foremost 
colonial in the government. Having been very inti- 
mately concerned with securing indisputable proprie- 
torial rights to a large extent of former Indian land 
lying in the upper parts of Bucks County, Logan seems 
to have desired a delineation of it for inclusion among 
his personal papers. The area in question, already 
twice mapped for official purposes, once for the Land 
Office by surveyor general Benjamin Eastburn, and 
once by John Chapman, deputy surveyor for Bucks 
County, is adequately identified in the title Evans gave 
his composition: 4 Map of that Part of Bucks County, 
released by the Indians to the Proprietaries of Pensil- 
vania in September 1737, as by a former agreement 
made with the said Indians by the Extent of a Mans 
Walk in a Day and a half and from thence by a right 
Line to Delaware River.?? In it he recorded the physical 


21 Pennsylvania Archives [first ser.] 1: p. 510. 
22 Logan Papers, Miss. MSS. 1: p. 119. HSP. The map is 
reproduced in Gipson’s Lewis Evans. 
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detail of the region as exactly as the results of con- 
temporary surveys and observations, including his own, 
enabled him to do so. Upon comparison with more 
modern maps, his plotting of the courses of the Dela- 
ware and the main stream of the Lehigh, then called 
the West Branch of Delaware, reveals a high degree of 
accuracy. For the regions below the Kittatinny Moun- 
tains he had some small amount of cultural detail; 
above them he could insert little beyond graphic repre- 
sentation of the rugged nature of the country through 
which the “right Line” ran. His attempts at decoration 
cannot be said to have come off very successfully, but 
the other delineative parts of the document were com- 
petently done. The proof of authorship, consisting of 
the notation, "L. Evans Exe. 1738,” does not appear 
along with the title, but is inscribed upon the face of the 
map at some remove below it. 

Although he had not been personally involved in 
bringing off the purchase, he was not ignorant of certain 
dubious circumstances connected with it. As he laid 
down the route of the walk and lettered it, "A Day 
and a half Walk on the 19% & 20% of Sept. 1737 by 
Edw. Marshall & James Yates, being abt. Sixty Miles,” 
he knew very well that the “walkers,” contrary to the 
expectations of the aborigines, had performed at a dog- 
trot, thus almost tripling the distance that was ordi- 
narily covered in a like period of time by the Indian 
method of measuring land. He was equally cognizant 
of the fact that the lettering he placed along the upper 
boundary of the purchase, “A right Line from the End 
of the Day and a half walk through a Mountaneous 
barren Country abounding with Pines &c. to a Poplar 
tree by the River Delaware marked with the Letter P.," 
represented a further imposition on the Indians, for it 
was their impression that the line was to be drawn by 
the shortest distance to the Delaware River. The more 
questionable aspects of the Walking Purchase are thus 
reflected in the map, though naturally there are no 
indications of Evans's personal feelings about them. His 
map, however, did constitute altogether adequate proof 
that he had the ability required for drafting the delinea- 
tion of the province so long needed and now so much 
desired. 

Whether the idea of producing it was his own or not, 
it was one to give pause to the most determined and 
the most pertinacious, for it actually meant a start from 
scratch. A departure from the point where Holme’s 
map left off was neither feasible nor practicable. Had 
it been at all possible to scrutinize the vast number of 
relatively small individual surveys that had accumu- 
lated in the Land Office since the last ones had been 
used for mapping—a prospect highly doubtful of 
realization within a reasonable length of time—their 
presentation on the scale Holme employed would have 
resulted in a document of prodigious dimensions. 
Whatever drafts of larger units such as proprietorial 
manors, townships, and counties were available would 
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have to be used as a basis, and since all of them were 
not plotted on the same scale, their coordination would 
present a sizable undertaking in itself. That done, there 
still would remain the exhausting and time-consuming 
task of questioning surveyors and numerous other 
persons in order to elicit their personal observations on 
important details not otherwise recorded. Evans him- 
self, when undertaking the work, would compound its 
difficulties by his decision to include five of Pennsyl- 
vania's neighboring colonies in his map. 

In Pennsylvania itself his field of delineation would be 
largely circumscribed by reason of the lack of any 
considerable amount of information about its unpur- 
chased parts. The councillors at Onondaga kept a close 
check on the eastern sections inhabited by their so-called 
brothers and cousins, while they continued to hold the 
Senecas responsible for preventing any intrusion upon 
their hunting grounds to the west. The main cause the 
latter had for complaint arose from the presence of 
squatters on the Juniata and some of its branches.?? 
These consisted mostly of restless Scotch-Irish who had. 
previously been seated in the eastern parts, but began to 
push beyond them shortly after the Indian purchase of 
1736. Six years later, when some of the Iroquois 
sachems came down to Philadelphia for a treaty, the 
Senecas had a strong case against the governor for 
permitting his people to settle on Indian land. They 
did not present it on that occasion, however, because 
they were compelled to remain at home by a famine 
which raged among their people, but the Onondaga 
chief Canassatego then spoke for them.  Protesting 
against the settlers on Juniata, he asserted that their 
presence there was in contravention of the terms of 
treaties that had been concluded between the Six 
Nations and William Penn, and on the further grounds 
that they were doing great damage to his cousins the 
Delawares, he asked that they be evicted forthwith.?* 

The request was easier made than met. Seven years 
later, the Seneca deputies personally complained to the 
governor about the continued presence of squatters on 
Juniata, but the “Dutchman on Scokooniady," as the 
Iroquois denominated these selfsame squatters, never 
was taken firmly “by the Arm" and thrown completely 
“over the big [Kittatinny| Mountain." ** Nor did the 
residence of the “Dutchman” on Indian land for many 
years promote the cause of colonial geography in any 
large degree: the courses of the Juniata and its tribu- 
taries remained pretty much a matter of uncertainty. 

With respect to the increase of knowledge about the 
more remote regions of the Allegheny Valley, the 
results were little better. Those colonial officials who 
tried throughout the same period to extract information 
from the Indian traders were inclined to conclude that 
they were a stupid and ignorant lot. Two men who 


23 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania 5: p. 445. 
24 Ibid. 4: p. 649; 5: p. 389. 
25 Ibid. 4: p. 648. 
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later put themselves on record as being in accord on the 
latter descriptive were Governor Robert Hunter Morris 
and Secretary Richard Peters. But anyone who wrote 
the traders off as merely stupid did so at the risk of 
falling into error, as appears from a communication 
Peters directed to Morris's predecessor, James Hamil- 
ton, in which the secretary informed that individual 
that "he could not depend on any Accounts from Ohio, 
as there were none there but Indian Traders to apply 
to for Information, who were too partial, ignorant, and 
too much concerned for their own Interest to give true 
or Intelligent Accounts." ?8 

Stupid they may have been in some respects, but they 
were shrewd enough to have become sensible, soon after 
their admission to the Allegheny Valley, that they were 
enjoying a monopoly which might very well come to an 
end if others outside their vocation should come to 
know too much about Ohio, but could possibly be 
maintained so long as they were the only English 
colonials who journeyed to those parts. As, in fact, 
they then were, and long continued to be, since it would 
be years before the provincial government would send 
its agent for Indian affairs to the Ohio country. Until 
such time, the traders were being entrusted by the 
colonial government with the transmission of all com- 
munications of an official nature that passed between it 
and the Indians seated there. But even if the govern- 
ment had conducted its Indian affairs in Ohio on a 
higher diplomatic level, little or nothing in the way of 
acquiring a more exact knowledge of the face of the 
country would have resulted. Indian protocol required 
that a person of official status traveling in their do- 
mains should be escorted over specifically designated 
trails, a condition which greatly hampered any inten- 
tions he might have entertained of spying out the land. 
Besides, any officially appointed Indian agent was 
constrained by the nature of his work from showing 
undue curiosity about the parts through which he 
traveled lest such action lead to suspicions of ulterior 
motives on the part of his employers and so impair his 
usefulness for future diplomatic function. 

The attitude which the traders came to assume 
regarding their position in Ohio may best be exemplified 
by an incident that befell the land agent of the Ohio 
Company of Virginia when he posed a threat to their 
monopoly in 1750: "In the Loggs Town, I found 
scarce any Body but a Parcel of reprobate Indian 
Traders, .. . [who] ... began to suspect me, and said, 
I was come to settle the Indian's Lands, and they knew 
I should never go Home again safe." ?' That is, the 
Pennsylvania traders wanted settlements in the Ohio 
country no more than did the councillors of the Iroquois, 
who, even after the threats of French penetration from 
the north and of encroachments by the Ohio Company 


26 Ibid. 5: p. 636. 
27 Christopher Gist’s Journal, William M. Darlington, ed. 
(Pittsburgh, 1893), p. 34. 
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from the south loomed over the region, still were 
insisting that "It is an hunting country . . . and we 
would have it reserved for this use only, and desire that 
no Settlements may be made there, tho’ you may trade 
there as much as you please, and so may the French, ... 
but make no Settlements."?5 

In view of the foregoing it is difficult to see how it 
can be asserted with assurance, as one historian has, 
that by 1750 the Indian traders to Ohio “had acquired 
for the English, by peaceable means, virtual possession 
of a great empire.” ?? It is true that an impression of 
this sort was definitely intended to be conveyed by a map 
published in 1755 in which English trading posts were 
labeled as settlements, the map maker's purpose being to 
bolster English claims to rightful possession.? But 
those trading posts were not settlements, and without 
actual settlement of some sort "virtual possession" is 
hardly conceivable. Many trading posts often were 
deserted during some seasons of the year; to be con- 
sidered settlements they would have had to be occupied 
all the year round by men who cultivated the soil there- 
abouts or followed some other occupations apart from 
trafficking with the natives for furs and deerskins or 
repairing their firearms. Without a doubt, the traders 
exercised a monopoly, but it extended only to their 
engrossment of the commerce that was carried on with 
the natives. 

When that monopoly began to be seriously threatened, 
however, it became quite evident that not all of the 
traders were as stupid and ignorant as they were 
generally accounted to be. And it probably was not a 
complete surprise to everyone that some of them were 
to prove capable of providing maps of Ohio and the 
routes thither. One example, presumably no longer ex- 
tant, was the draft John Patten drew at the request of 
Governor James Hamilton early in 1754; another 
perhaps was the still existent delineation of uncertain 
date denominated The Trader's Map, although authori- 
ties are by no means agreed that this was the product of 
a trader's mind and hand. 


IIl. A MAP IN HAND 


Just when Evans really began his first major map 
is not known, nor is it likely that it ever will be ascer- 
tained. The first public notice of its impending publica- 
tion, given years later, contained mention of "the long 
Time it has been in Hand," 3 a statement that is of no 


help for pinpointing the exact date of its inception. A 


28 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania 5: p. 637. 

?9 Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail 1: p. 21. 

80 Jno. Mitchell, 4 Map of the British and French Dominions 
in North America, with the Roads, Distances, Limits, and 
Extent of the Settlements (Jefferys and Faden, London, 1755). 

31 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania 5: pp. 731 and 750; 
Pennsylvania Archives [first ser.] 2: p. 123. 

32 Howard N. Eavenson, Map Maker and Indian Traders 
(Pittsburgh, 1949), pp. 1-44; Charles A. Hanna, op. cit. 2: p. 156. 

33 The Pennsylvania Gazette, October 13, 1748. 
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number of his activities at the beginning of the fifth 
decade of the century seem to point to a very definite 
commitment at that time, for their nature was such that 
they could indicate some preliminary preparation for the 
work. In any case, Evans was then engaging in pur- 
suits leading to the enlargement of his mathematical 
knowledge, and he continued to prosecute them 
assiduously for the most part through association with 
glazier-mathematician Thomas Godfrey, a man whose 
temperament, apart from a reputed inclination to pot 
tossing, seems to have been much like that of Evans him- 
self. Godfrey’s one-time tenant could write of him that 
he was “not a pleasing companion: as, like all great 
mathematicians, . . . he expected universal precision in 
everything said, or was forever denying or distinguish- 
ing upon trifles,” 3t but Evans doubtless found him just 
the sort of mentor he desired for precise training in 
science. This must have been particularly true with 
regard to the efforts they made to determine correct 
geographical position, which is a prime requisite in 
the preparation of the groundwork for exact delineation. 
Godfrey had revealed his capabilities in this direction 
years before when he astounded James Logan once by 
requesting the loan of his copy of Sir Isaac Newton's 
highly abstruse Principia mathematica, and then again 
by disclosing that he was the inventor of an improvement 
on the mariner's quadrant which simplified the taking of 
latitudinal readings. 

A fairly dependable reckoning of latitude was obtain- 
able with the sextant, as the improved instrument was 
called, when it was used with accurate tables of the 
declination of the sun. On the other hand, the 
determination of the longitudinal positions of places 
distant from the prime meridian by means of the pendu- 
lum clock and tables was not so reliable, and since 
actual mensuration was out of the question, the problem 
still challenged the genius of mathematicians. For years 
Evans and Godfrey made observations of any celestial 
phenomenon that promised to yield data by which places 
in America could be laid down in what these two hoped 
were their true positions westward from the prime 
meridian. Several eclipses observed and calculated 
from tables gave them different distances from the 
meridian of Greenwich, and the occultation of Jupiter 
by the moon which they viewed on the evening of March 
13, 1740/41, may or may not have given them the 
correct longitude of Philadelphia. Unfortunately, as 
has been stated, they had no way of knowing whether 
any of their various astronomical reckonings were 
completely accurate. Their only recourse was to 
select one of their readings which seemed to compare 
most favorably with a similar reading obtained by other 
highly competent mathematicians as being the more 
nearly correct one. 


34 The Works of Benjamin Franklin, Jared Sparks, ed. 
(Boston, 1856) 1: pp. 81-82. 


85 Legend, Evans’s 1749 map. 
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Evans furthered his studies also by application to such 
works as James Hodgson’s Mathematics and John 
Love's Geodaesia, which he purchased from Franklin 
in 1742.35 The nature of the tuition he obtained from 
the two works named, and its value to him in forward- 
ing his proposed map, may be learned from their title 
pages, which, like those of many of their eighteenth- 
century shelfmates, provided a virtual table of contents. 
The full title given by Hodgson to his volumes read 
thus: A System of the Mathematics, containing the 
Euclidean Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry; the Projection of the Sphere, both Orthographic 
and Stereographic, Astronomy, the Use of the Globes 
and Navigation; the Manner of Computing the Appulses 
of the Moon to the Fixed Stars, and their Occultations 
by the Interposition of her Body, very useful for deter- 
mining the Difference of Longitude between Places. 
With an Account of the several Methods proposed and 
made Use of, by the most celebrated Astronomers for 
ascertaining the same. New Solar Tables, with their 
Construction and Use. Tables of the Sun’s Place, 
Right Ascension, Declination, Equation of Natural Days 
for every four Years; with Tables of Variation to make 
them serve for a Hundred Years to come; and a Cata- 
logue of the Right Ascensions, Declinations, &c. of the 
most eminent and fixed Stars: Deduced from the 
Flamstedian Observations. The Construction of the 
Meridional Parts, Logarithms, Sines, Tangents, and 
Secants, both natural and artificial, by the Newtonian 
Series. With an Account of the Cycles, Periods, Epoch’s, 
Epacts, Kalendars, &c. Also a Table of Meridional Parts 
for every Degree and Minute of Latitude to the Ten 
Thousandth Place in Decimals, calculated de Novo. 
Together with a large and very useful Table of the 
Latitudes and Longitudes of Places; the whole being 
designed for the Use of the Mathematical School, 
founded by King Charles II. 

Love was more sparing of words, but managed to be 
almost equally informative, about the scope of his opus 
in his title, which went thus: Geodaesia: or, The Art 
of Surveying and Measuring of Land made easy. Shew- 
ing, by plain and practical Rules, how to Survey, Pro- 
tract, Cast up, Reduce or Divide any Piece of Land 
whatsoever; with new Tables for the Ease of the 
Surveyor in Reducing the Measures of Land. More- 
over, a more facile and sure Way of Surveying by the 
Chain, than has hitherto been taught. As also how to 
lay out new Lands in America, or elsewhere: and how 
to make a perfect Map of a Rivers Mouth or Harbour; 
with several other Things never yet publish’d in our 
Language. If any one part of this work was to prove 
especially useful to Evans, it probably was the chapter 
entitled “Of Reduction,” in which it was demonstrated 
how “to reduce a large plot of land or map into a less 
compass according to any given proportion; or é contra, 
how to enlarge one.” 


36 Franklin, Ledger D, 1739-1748, p. 240. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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At the same time he was adding to his collection 
copies of as many recently composed manuscript and 
engraved maps of more or less limited areas as he 
could come by. Two of this sort were the work of 
surveyor general Benjamin Eastburn. One, made after 
Eastburn ran the Temporary Line, was based on his 
*Field Marks & Plan" and bore the title, 4 Map of 
the Province of Pennsylvania and of the Counties of 
New Castle, Kent, and Sussex on Delaware: Showing 
the Temporary Limits of the Jurisdiction of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Fixed According to an Order of 
his Majesty in Council Dated the 25* Day of May in 
the Year 1738. Surveyed in the Year 1739.3" ‘This 
delineation took particular notice of the relation of the 
Temporary Line to the land grants made by the parties 
to the border dispute. The other map, drawn to 
accompany the Breviate prepared by the Penns in their 
suit against Lord Baltimore, was entitled A Map of 
parts of the Provinces of Pensylvania and Maryland 
with the Counties of Newcastle, Kent and Sussex on 
Delaware according to the most exact Surveys yet 
made.*® Composed and engraved in 1740, it embraced 
much the same area as the preceding, but here the 
emphasis was on those aspects of the dispute which 
were favorable to the Penns. Both maps doubtless 
owed much to a Draft or Map . . . of the three lower 
Counties, and Parts of Maryland drawn in 1737 by 
Thomas Noxon, a surveyor who apparently was very 
active in his profession, but of whom little seems to be 
known. The Draft was based on “an actual Survey, or 
Traverse, [he had] run . . . from Newcastle Town on 
Delaware, down thro' that side of Newcastle County, 
and thro' Kent and Sussex Counties to Lewis [Lewes] 


37 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania 1: p. 594. Since numer- 
ous references will be made throughout this work to the Tem- 
porary Line, a brief account of it should be inserted here. The 
capture of Colonel Thomas Cresap did nothing to mitigate the 
intensity of the border squabbles that arose from the lack of a 
line of demarcation between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Actually, the clashes between the partisans over conflicting and 
overlapping land grants grew so bitter that the governor of 
Maryland and the Maryland assembly petitioned the king for 
protection. Accordingly, an order was issued in council requiring 
the governors of the two provinces to avoid further distur- 
bances and forbidding them from making further grants in the 
disputed regions. This order had the effect of bringing the 
Penns and Baltimore to an early agreement on running a line 
westward as far as to the Kittatinny Mountains to serve as a 
temporary border until such time as their case should be settled 
by an official one. All grants previously made were to remain 
in force, and all unoccupied lands were to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the province in which they were found to lie after the 
line had been run. East of the Susquehanna, the Temporary 
Line was placed at 15+ miles south of Philadelphia, west of 
that stream at 142 miles south of Philadelphia, an expedient 
resorted to in order to approximate the boundary agreed upon 
in the unfulfilled Articles of Agreement of 1732 without actually 
giving it official confirmation. 

38 Pennsylvania Archives [second ser.] 16: frontispiece. 
Breviate comprises the entire contents of this volume. 
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Town, and to the South Cape of Delaware, and from 
thence, by the Ocean to Fenwick's Island." 3° 

Evans presumably came into possession of a manu- 
script copy of Noxon's map through the courtesy of 
Nicholas Scull in the Land Office, for he was not 
personally acquainted with the Delaware surveyor. He 
was also indebted to Scull for a look at the results of 
much special field work such as surveys of proprietorial 
manors and new land purchases from the Indians, and 
for particular descriptions of many parts in the interior 
regions of the province. Scull, who had once been the 
most knowledgeable among the traders to the Indians at 
Shamokin, continued to follow that vocation for some 
years after being commissioned a deputy surveyor for 
Philadelphia County in 1719, for it is known that in 
1725 he was operating a trading post in partnership 
with his brother John at Great Mountain, above the 
mouth of Mahantango Creek. Thereafter he acted on 
occasion as envoy to the Shamokin Indians, sometimes 
served the colonial government as an Indian inter- 
preter, and in 1728, on the founding of the Junto, was 
invited to its membership by Franklin. In the 
inventor's sketch of this discussion group Scull figures 
as “a surveyor, afterwards surveyor general, who lov'd 
books, and sometimes made a few verses.” ° He 
undoubtedly had served his apprenticeship in surveying 
under the tuition of his father, also named Nicholas, 
who was apprenticed to Thomas Holme, and whose 
surveys for laying out the course of York Road out of 
Philadelphia in 1697 are a matter of record.*? According 
to Land Office records, the younger Scull was again 
commissioned a deputy surveyor for Philadelphia 
County on November 3, 1733, on which occasion he 
also received a similar commission for Bucks County, 
where he was to be intimately involved in bringing off 
the Walking Purchase about four years later. 

A number of other delineations of importance to 
Evans’s proposed scheme which he had in his collec- 
tion of materials were the “very elegant" manuscript and 
engraved copies of Major William Mayo’s highly 
detailed map of the surveys of Lord Fairfax’s Northern 


Neck of Virginia*? that had been made by order of the 


39 Ibid., pp. 642 and 644. 

40 The Works of Benjamin Franklin, op. cit., p. 82. 

41 John Clement, “A Sketch of William Biddle and Thomas 
Biddle,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
14, 4 (1890): p. 378, says that Nicholas Scull “was a son of 
Nicholas Scull, who came from Ireland to Chester, Penna, 
9th month 10, 1685. Nicholas, Jr., was born near Philadelphia in 
1687, and became an apprentice to Thomas Holme, the first 
surveyor-general of the colony.” Undoubtedly, Clement meant 
Nicholas, Sr., here, for at Holme’s death Nicholas, Jr., was 
only eight years old. 

42 A Map of the Northern Neck in Virginia; The Territory 
of the Right Honourable Thomas Lord Fairfax; Situate 
between the Rivers Potomack and Rappahanock, According to 
a Late Survey; Drawn in the Year 1737 by W™ Mayo. For 
an account of the survey, see “The Proceedings of the Com- 
missioners Appointed to Lay out the Bounds of the Northern 
Neck, lying between the Rivers Potomack and Rappahanock, 
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king to establish the western limits of that grant, the 
most westerly part of the English domains in North 
America so thoroughly mapped up to that time. "These 
and other drafts and surveys of acknowledged value 
came to hand, but as yet they numbered none that 
supplied dependable plottings of the upper Susquehanna 
regions. The glowing, but topographically vague, ac- 
counts of them which Evans doubtless had received from 
Indian agent Conrad Weiser, the only provincial who 
seems to have traversed any considerable portions of 
them, had not only stirred his curiosity but also left him 
with a confirmed sense of the importance of their 
inclusion in his map. Unless he could obtain the know- 
ledge necessary for mapping them, his work would lack 
that scope and authority which he desired for it. There- 
fore, when he learned that Weiser was preparing for a 
diplomatic mission to be made to the seat of the Iroquois 
confederacy at Onondaga in July, 1743, he laid his plans 
accordingly. How he managed to secure official per- 
mission for the journey is not known, but for a man of 
his resolution it could not have been too difficult to ob- 
tain. Of course, a pretext plausible enough to satisfy 
the native chiefs had to be invented to account for his 
presence in the party, and that too was somehow taken 
care of. 

Accordingly, on July 3, 1743, Evans crossed over 
Schuylkill to the home of John Bartram, the bot- 
anist, who was to be one of the party for the purpose 
of gathering specimens of American flora for shipment 
to scientists in Europe. Setting forth thence on what 
the Iroquois euphemistically denominated the ‘“Estab- 
lished Road from Philadelphia to the 6 Nations, on 
which at any Time Conrad Weiser and Shikellimo 
[Shickellamy] may travel and carry Messages from one 
to the other," #3 their first objective was Tulpehocken, 
the place of Weiser's residence. From there the party 
made for Shamokin, the headquarters of the above-men- 
tioned Shickellamy, Oneida chief in charge of Pennsyl- 
vania Indian affairs for the Iroquois, who would escort 
the party the rest of the way to Onondaga. Upon its 
arrival at Shamokin, Shickellamy doubtless demanded 
some explanation from Weiser for the presence of Evans 
and Bartram in Indian country. The intentions of the 
latter could have given the Indian chief no real cause for 
alarm. Evans, however, was carrying a sextant for 
taking observations of latitude,** a level for taking eleva- 
tions, and such other instruments as he needed for 
determining correct orientation, to account for which 
Weiser probably had to exercise some degree of diplo- 
matic finesse. Though Weiser’s business took him no 
farther than Onondaga, Evans and Bartram went on 


Anno. 1736,” in William Byrd’s History of the Dividing Line 
and other Tracts (Richmond, 1866), p. 97. 

483 “Conrad Weiser’s Report of his Journey to Shamokin, 
April 5, 1743," Colonial Records of Pennsylvania 4: p. 642. 


44 “I had a pretty good Instrument for observing the Latitude.” 
—A, p. 10; AA, p. 154. 
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from there to Oswego, the trading outpost of New York 
province on Lake Ontario. 


Both of them left records of a journey which was 
notable in that it was the first time the Indian domains 
in Pennsylvania and New York had been penetrated to 
so a great a distance by a geographer. The journal 
Evans kept is no longer extant in its entirety. Those 
portions of it which have survived were preserved 
through their printing by Thomas Pownall as an ap- 
pendix to his Topographical Description. From its 
perusal it is possible to know the nature of some of the 
geographical information Evans recorded for future use 
as he and his companions progressed through what was 
to both Bartram and himself a new and beautiful 
wonderland. 


Our journey from Philadelphia, for about seventy miles, 
[his journal goes,] was through the English and Dutch 
settlements to the Blue Mountains. The way we took was 
up the Schuyl-kill River; and we crossed it to the west, 
about four miles above Monotawny [Manatawny] Creek. 
Then by a new road over the Flyeing-hills into Tulpo- 
hoocking [Tulpehocken] Vale, which is a very beautiful 
and healthy bottom, extending under different names from 
Hudson’s River to Georgia, about two hundred miles short 
of Apalachy [Apalachicola] Bay. It is generally eight, 
ten, or twelve miles broad; bounded on the S. E. by the 
Flyeing-hills, on the N. W. by the Blue or Apalachian 
Mountains. This south-eastern ridge is called in New York 
the Highlands, in New Jersey, Mascapetcunk [Musconet- 
cong]; in Pennsylvania the Oley Hills and Flyeing-hills; 
in Virginia the Blue Ridge. 

Tulpohoocking is settled by High-Dutchers, who have 
fine plantations; raise great quantity of wheat, and manu- 
facture it into very fine flour, which they bring in the 
spring and fall seventy or eighty miles to Philadelphia. 

About twenty-four miles west of the waggon-ford over 
Schuylkill, is the passage through the first ridge of the 
Kittocktinny [Kittatinny] Mountains: it is easily known 
by its lying west of the bluff head of a mountain: it is 
also a mile of ascent, and as much descent and steep. 

From the top of this pass we have a view of a vale ten 
miles across, varied here and there with swelling hills, 
some of them appearing at a distance like clear land, but 
they are covered with dwarf oak, in about elbow or 
shoulder high: these oaks bear acorns, and the best gall 
nuts of any we have. Count Zinzindorff gave this vale 
the name of Saint Anthony s Wilderness; and designs, as 
Mr. Conrad Weisar tells me, to bring over some Ger- 
mans to settle it. The soil is but poor and ordinary, except 
on the Swartaro [Swatara] Creek; and there is at present 
no practicable road over the mountain, by which it may 
communicate with the settled part of the province. The 
vegetation is at present chiefly of spruce, fir, white oak, 
and some pine: the native wood grass grows here in great 
abundance, but this always dies with the first frost. 

In this Saint Anthony’s Wilderness, we crossed the 
branches of the Swartaro Creek. At the conflux of two 
of these branches, is a small Indian settlement, of five 
Delaware families. The westernmost branch of the Swar- 
taro comes through a ridge of the Kittocktinny Mountains. 
Along the eastern banks of this creek, we passed through 
the first ridge of these mountains, and in one-third of a 
mile more we crost it to the left: we then passed upon a 
stony reach, and over two or three rugged barren moun- 


45 TD, Appendices, pp. 5-6. 
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tains, covered with only hurtleberries, dwarf-oak, and a 
few pitch-pines; in six miles more, we went down a very 
stony deep descent to Lawrel Creek, a rivulet, which falls 
into Kind Creek, about eight miles lower down. On the 
north sides of Lawrel and Kind Creeks, is a pleasant and 
fruitful valley two or three miles wide, varied here and 
there with most beautiful groves of white-pines and white- 
oak. This would make a pretty settlement. 

We came in fifteen miles travel, west along this valley, 
to the strait by which Kind Creek passes to. the north, 
through one of the ridges of the mountains, into another 
little pleasant valley. We pass along the banks of this 
creek for four miles more; then leaving this creek on our 
left hand, the path led us through a narrow pass between 
two mountains, where grew the tallest white pines that I 
ever saw; I will not hazard my judgment to what height 
I guessed them to be, because it is so incredible. I going 
out, had not time to measure them, and when I returned 
I had lost my triangle. 

A mile beyond this gap we passed by a path, or Indian 
road [that] led N. W. directly over the mountains to 
Shamokin; but this is little frequented, on account of the 
great steeps over which it leads. Passing thence three 
miles, along a continued slant of shrub and white-oak, we 
came to more ridges: our path led us up some of these, 
and along the tops of others for twelve miles; we then 
came to a creek which falls into the Susquahanna River, 
and has at its confluence an island in the mouth of it. This 
creek is called Moxenay [Mahanoy], and hath some old 
Indian fields on its banks, and near it. 

We crossed this creek, and came along a rich border, 
about two miles to the Susquahanna River. This river is 
here about a mile and a half wide, is full of islands, and 
glides with a bright and easy current over a stony and 
gravelly bottom, and may be easily forded. Passing up 
along the east side of this river, we came under a high 
peaked mountain; here we struck off to the right, and for 
twelve miles our path led us over several ordinary hills, 
and across several vales, not much better, to a hill just 
above Shamokin: in one of these we saw the appearance 
of an iron mine. Descending this hill, it was so steep, we 
were obliged to hold the horse which carried our baggage, 
both by the head and tail, to prevent his tumbling head- 
long: at the bottom we crossed the creek on which Shamo- 
kin is, and came to the town. 

This Indian town is a settlement or dwelling-place of 
Delaware Indians, situate on the confluence of two main 
branches of the Susquahanna River. Its latitude is 40°45’. 
Here are about * * * wigwaums, or Indian huts, lying 
pretty near together, and many more scattered here and 
there, over a very fruitful spot of ground, of about seven 
or eight hundred acres. This is encompassed with the 
river on one side, and enclosed in by the mountains on 
the other. The freshes of the river, which run with great 
impetuosity, generally when they come down lay the land 
under water, although it lies 15 or 20 feet higher than the 
common surface of the river. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


From Goosberry-hill, travelling N. N. E. through a 
most beautiful and fruitful country about eight and forty 
miles, we reached the first town of the Onondaga Indians. 
This country is varied with pleasant swelling knolls, brooks 
and little lakes. In its vegitation [sic] it abounds with 
sweet-maple, linden, birch, elm, white pines and spruce in 
some places; and with gooseberry under-woods on the 
north side of all the hills. 

At twenty-five miles we passed between a lake [Big 
Lake], at the head of one of the lesser branches of the 
Susquahanna, and a mountain called by the Indians Onu- 
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gareckny [Onagarechny].4¢ From this lake canoes may go 
down the Susquahanna to the settlements of Pennsylvania 
with a fresh. On this mountain the Indians, as their tra- 
dition says, first found Indian corn or maize, tobacco, 
squashes and pompions. 

In 18 miles further travel, we passed over a mountain, 
which we called Table Mountain. This is the height of 
the land, for on the other side of it, the rivers run north 
and west, and fall into the lakes. 

In 10 miles further travel down this hill, we came to 
the great council-residence of the Five Nation Confederacy 
at Onondada [Onondaga]. This stands upon a creek to 
S. W. of a little lake of the same name. On the sides of 
this lake are salt springs, very strongly impregnated with 
that mineral, so that bushes on the margins hang glittering 
with the salt like splendid icicles. 

This lake, which is about five miles long, and a mile 
and a half broad, falls at the N. W. into the Seneca River. 
This river having received the waters of this lake, holds 
on its waters in a slow still stream for about ten miles 
northerly. The river which comes W. from Oneida Lake 
joins it, and they hold on in the same still way a little 
further, and then, with rapids and over-falls, tumble into 
the great Lake Ontario by Oswégo. 

Oswégo is rather a collection of trading huts, built for 
the residence of the Indian traders during the mart, or 
trading season, than a fixt habitation of settlers. It con- 
sists of about seventy logg-houses, in two rows, forming 
a street, on the west shore of the river, at its mouth. The 
fort stood at the point next the Lake. The latitude of this 
place is 43°22’, 


Compared with the day-by-day journal which Bartram 
kept of the entire trip," Evans’s partial one-way record 
is indeed brief and matter-of-fact; and of itself it cer- 
tainly is not a model of geographical exposition. How- 
ever, he doubtless was constrained to exercise brevity by 
lack of time, for Weiser waited for no man when the 
weather was fit for travel. Accordingly, his major 
efforts were bent upon minutely noting “all our 
Courses,” 4 and upon making as many sketches and 
drafts as he could while the party progressed. Some 
of his sketches were such as the one he made of the fort 
at Oswego, showing that near it was “a high hill within 
Musket Shot of it w overlooks & commands it,” *? but 
the greater number of his drafts had to do principally 
with the dispositions of the mountains and the courses of 
the rivers and creeks, for such features were the most 
prominent ones among the detail he was able to subsume 
into the body of his ever-expanding map. 

Because a disturbance among the Mohawk Indians 
prevented Evans and Bartram from making their 
intended return by way of Albany, they came back with 
Weiser, traveling through much of the same countryside 


46 Evans used the spelling Onwgarexnu in his 1749 map. 

47 Observations of the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, Rivers, 
Productions, Animals, and other matters worthy of Notice, 
made by Mr. John Bartram in his Travels from Pensilvania to 
Onondago, Oswego, and the Lake Ontario in Canada, . . . 
(London, 1751). The work was reprinted at Rochester, New 
York, in 1895. 

48 4, p. 10; AA, p. 154. 

49 An Abridgment of the Indian Affairs . . . transacted in the 
Colony of New York, from the year 1678 to the year 1751, 
Charles Howard MclIlwain, ed. (Cambridge, 1915), p. 153n. 
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they had seen on their outbound journey. The only 
deviation they made was in taking a shortcut through 
Burnet's Hills by way of French Town, the recently 
vacated residence of Madame Montour on the west 
branch of the Susquehanna. On August 19 Evans and 
Bartram were again at home, having been sixteen days 
on the way from Onondaga, which was two days under 
the time it had taken them in going there. All in all, 
Evans's "invasion" of Indian country was for him an 
enlightening and profitable venture in that he accumu- 
lated data which formed the most important contribution 
he or anyone else would make to the plotting of his 
adopted province and the western parts of New York 
province. And two years later he had the opportunity 
to procure some of that desired personal knowledge of 
other parts of the latter province which was denied him 
in 1743. On the latter occasion he traveled with a 
Pennsylvania delegation journeying to Albany to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with the Iroquois. The party pro- 
ceeded across New Jersey on horseback and at New 
York took the Hudson River packet for Albany. 
Appositely enough in Evans's case, during the trip up- 
stream he was made a victim of that sort of deception 
which artful natives have practiced on inquisitive 
strangers from long before the time of Herodotus. 
Having asked the skipper as to the distance from Kinder- 
hook to Albany, a run that was being made at night, he 
received a false reply, and as a result he later placed 
Albany too far north. At that settlement he obtained 
some valuable data from John Henry Lydius, a some- 
what unsavory character who then was in the employ of 
William Johnson as an agent in Indian affairs. He had 
once been engaged in trade between Albany and Canada 
until the French expelled him from their dominions, and 
he probably knew more about the intermediate regions 
than anyone else in New York province, which accounts 
for Evans's desire to get the benefit of his knowledge. 

Among other incidents in which Evans was concerned 
at the time was an excursion to Cohoes Falls, but for 
him the most rewarding experience of the entire journey 
occurred after he left the down-river packet to go inland 
to Coldenham for a visit with Cadwallader Colden, 
learned mathematician and surveyor general of New 
York province. After observing the amenities and ex- 
changing news of personal acquaintances—Colden had 
once lived in Philadelphia and knew Logan and other 
prominent Pennsylvanians well—they talked chiefly 
about surveying, map making, and the obstacles that 
stood in the way of arriving at complete accuracy. Sur- 
veying, they both knew, was especially difficult in a 
country where, as Evans maintained, “no Distances 
could be taken but by actual Mensuration, (the Woods 


50 The Journal of Isaac Norris ... during a Trip to Albany 
in 1745 (Philadelphia, 1867), pp. 1-3, et seq. 
51 4, p. 5; AA, p. 149. 
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being yet so thick)," 5 a statement he would later en- 
large upon thus: 


All America, east of Missisippi, low Lands, Hills and 
Mountains, is every where covered with Woods, except 
some interval Spots of no great Extent, cleared by the 
European Coloners. Here are no Churches, Towers, 
Houses or peaked Mountains to be seen from afar, no 
Means of obtaining the Bearings and Distances of Places, 
but by the Compass, and actual Mensuration with the 
Chain. The Mountains are almost all so many Ridges 
with even Tops, and nearly of a Height. To look from 
these Hills into the lower Lands, is but, as it were, to 
look into an Ocean of Woods, swelled and deprest here 
and there by little Inequalities, not to be distinguished, 
one Part from another, any more than the Waves of the 
real Ocean.53 


As for matters pertaining to cartography, they doubt- 
less deplored the fact that the results which the French 
mathematicians realized in their mapping of America 
were far superior to those obtained by the English, and 
that this superiority was attributable in very large part 
to the higher quality of their instruments. Colden was 
expending considerable effort in an attempt to remedy 
the defects in his own surveying and map-making equip- 
ment, and in time he attained some degree of success in 
that direction. As surveyor general he was in a position 
to give Evans a view of the latest drafts and surveys 
that had been made in the province and to permit him to 
take off copies of them. "These, however, were merely 
corrective of, or complementary to, the map of the man- 
orial grants along the Hudson River that Colden had 
composed as far back as 1726, or earlier.5* This delinea- 
tion embraced the extent of the province for a distance of 
twenty miles or more on both sides of the river from 
Stony Point northward to a position about forty 
minutes above Albany and was to constitute the funda- 
mental source for Evans’s plotting of the Hudson and 
Mohawk valleys. Despite the fact that twenty years or 
more had passed since it was drawn, it still remained 
highly accurate and therefore was a fine tribute to the 
abilities of its author. 

Then the engravings from which maps are printed 
engaged their attention. Colden showed Evans “a 
Plate .. . of the N American Coast” 55 from which he 
wished some printer would be willing to take off copies, 
and asked him whether he thought there might be any 
possibility that Franklin would be interested. Evans did 
not know, but he promised to inform the printer of its 
availability when he saw him upon his return to Phila- 
delphia, whither he shortly took his way with his head 
full of geographical conversation and his pockets stuffed 


52 Legend, Evans’s 1749 map. 

58 4, pp. 5-6. 

54 The original, once in the New York State Library at 
Albany, is no longer extant. A large portion of it is repro- 
duced in Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of 
America (Boston and New York, 1887) 5: pp. [236-237]. 

55 The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden (New 
York, 1920) 3: pp. 275-277. 
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with sketches and drafts having to do with New York 
province. 

Awaiting him at home was the prospect of executing 
a sizable commission for the proprietors of East New 
Jersey, who had instituted a suit at law to resolve a 
conflict of land claims dating from the first year of the 
founding of that division. The commission involved the 
copying of three maps supplementary to the bill in 
chancery which had been drawn up by James Alexander, 
a lawyer member of the board of proprietors, and also 
surveyor general of New Jersey. The proprietors pro- 
posed to have these materials consigned to print by 
James Parker at New York in an edition of two hundred 
copies, of which only forty were to contain maps. Con- 
fronted with the problem of reproducing the maps, 
Alexander consulted Benjamin Franklin, who recom- 
mended that they be drawn by hand, and after further 
correspondence on the matter, advised the surveyor 
general "that Lewis Evans of Philadelphia Proposes to 
do [Copies of] Map No. 1 at 5/, of No. 2 at 4/, and of 
No. 3 Contracted [i.e., reduced in Scale] according to a 
Form Sent him at 9/6 proclamation [Money, which] is 
18/6 proclamation for a Sett of Maps to a Copy," or a 
total of £37. This estimate was acceptable to the board, 
and on September 17, 1745, they ordered "that Mr. 
Alexander upon Notice of . . . leave [from Governor 
Lewis Morris to publish the Bill] do employ James 
Parker to Print the said Bill according to the Pro- 
poseals and Bespeak 40 Coppies of the Maps from Lewis 
Evans according to his Proposeals." 

Alexander appears to have taken no immediate action 
in so far as the forty copies of the map were concerned, 
and various considerations delayed the delivery of the 
manuscript to the printer until January 22, 1745/46, by 
which time the number of copies the proprietors desired 
to be printed had been increased to two hundred and 
fifty. When they then decided to put maps in all copies 
of the book, Parker advanced the suggestion that it 
might be possible to get plates of the newly required 
number of maps engraved by James Turner at Boston 
for little more than they had proposed to pay Evans for 
the forty copies done by hand. Thereupon, Alexander 
gave Parker the measurements of the maps to send to 
Boston for an estimate on the cost of engraving them. 
On receipt of the same from Turner, the proprietors 
ordered on March 25, 1746, that "Maps to the Elizabeth 
Town Bill be on Copper Plates at Boston," and four days 
later Alexander drew “a Sheet of Directions to the En- 
graver of the Maps and gave it with the Maps to for- 
ward to Boston for the Engraveing.” Two of these 
maps were of his own composition. The third originally 
was also a product of his pen, but in the form in which 
he sent it to Boston it now was "the Map made by Lewis 
Evans in Place of No. 3 annexed to the Elizabeth Town 
Bill" Apparently he had previously advised Evans 
that, owing to change in the proprietors' plans, his 
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services would be required only for the reduction of 
Map No. 3 to a smaller scale. 

In so far as Evans was concerned, the final trans- 
action in his connection with the production of this work 
took place soon after July 4, 1746, when he received 
from Franklin the 33/6 which Alexander had dis- 
patched to the printer on that date "for Lewis Evans for 
contracting Map No. 3." The return for his efforts was 
disappointingly small when compared with the sum he 
had orginally expected to realize. However, there was 
the satisfaction of seeing a specimen of his cartography 
in engraved form when the bill in chancery appeared in 
print,??* and, what was much more to his desire, the inti- 
mate knowledge he had gained of the topography of a 
sizable area that extended across northern New Jersey 
from Staten Island almost to the Delaware River. Of 
course, he had prior knowledge of some of those parts 
derived from his own observations when he traveled back 
and forth between Philadelphia and New York, and it is 
quite possible that he may have received more from a 
perusal of the drafts made by the Pennsylvania surveyors 
William Parsons and Edward Scull, who had surveyed 
“The South Line of the Western Boundary of Eliz. 
Towns pretensions & Also . . . from Bound Brook to 
Youngs or De Harts Point” in 1740/41 on behalf of the 
Penns, who were members of the Board of Proprietors 
of East Jersey.°” 

Already reposing in his collections were plats and 
drafts of other parts of that province which he acquired 
through the good graces of surveyor general Alexander. 
Among the more valuable of these was a plotting of the 
division line between East and West Jersey that John 
Lawrence, deputy surveyor of Monmouth County, ran 
in 17435* to supersede the faulty one that surveyor 
general George Keith had defined in 1687.°° Except for 
that small northeastern part of Pennsylvania which inter- 
cepted the line, Lawrence’s survey ran north by west all 
the way across the province from Little Egg Harbor to 
the Station Point that had been established in 1719 to 


56 4 Bill in the Chancery of New-Jersey, at the Suit of 
John, Earl of Stair, and others, Proprietors of the Eastern- 
Division of New-Jersey: Against Benjamin Bond, and some 
other Persons of Elizabeth-T own, distinguished by the Name of 
the Clinker Lot Right Men. With three large Maps done from 
Copper-Plates. ... Published by Subscription: Printed by James 
Parker, in New-York, 1747; and a few Copies are to be Sold 
by him, and Benjamin Franklin, in Philadelphia; Price bound, 
and Maps coloured, Three Pounds; plain and sticht only, 
Fifty Shillings, Proclamation Money. 

57 Minutes of the Board of Proprietors of the Province of 
East New Jersey, 1725-1764: Minute Book A, pp. 319, 330, 334, 
348 and 349. 

58 On August 24, 1743, the Board of Proprietors of East 
New Jersey issued “Instructions to M* John Lawrence Con- 
cerning the Runing of the Partition Line Between East and 
West Jersey."—Minute Book A, p. 231. 

59 On September 9, 1686, deputy governor Gawen Lawrie of 
East New Jersey gave Keith "a paper or copy of instructions... 
att his goeing to lay out the Divition Line" with West Jersey.— 
The Journall of the Procedure of the Proprietors & Proxies to 
Proprietors of the Province of East New Jersey, Liber I, p. 70. 
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mark the terminus of the New York-New Jersey line on 
the upper Delaware. Surveys of several parts of southern 
West Jersey came to Evans from a number of gentlemen 
who resided there, of whom he later singled out Joseph 
Reeves, deputy surveyor of Salem County,®° and 
Nicholas Stilwell, an official in Cape May County, for 
acknowledgments of indebtedness. He was personally 
acquainted with these two, whom he probably had met 
in Philadelphia or at Burlington, the headquarters of the 
proprietors of West New Jersey, and thus obtained de- 
tailed information about the out-of-the-way parts of the 
province in which they lived. 

The constant cooperation of deputy Nicholas Scull in 
the Land Office enabled Evans to be afforded an early 
examination of any important new material that became 
available as certain parts of the province of Pennsylvania 
were more fully and more thoroughly surveyed. The 
largest body of such information undoubtedly had to do 
with the physical features of the regions embraced by 
the purchase of 1736, particularly beyond the Susque- 
hanna, where Thomas Cookson, deputy surveyor of 
Lancaster County, had laid out the town of York in 
1741 and was kept unusually busy in meeting the de- 
mands of those who had since bought land from the pro- 
prietors in the parts thereabouts. Also providing valu- 
able material for the same area was the Lancaster 
attorney, George Smith, elder brother of James Smith, 
the future signer of the Declaration of Independence. A 
resident of the southeastern section of present-day York 
County in his youth, he maintained his early connections 
there after becoming a lawyer, and in the course of a 
considerable practice among its people he enlarged his 
knowledge of it to such extent that he also received a call 
from another source for information regarding the lead- 
ing men of those parts when the government of that 
county was being set up.*? 

In view of the fact that William Parsons was surveyor 
general of Pennsylvania from 1741 to 1748, it seems 
rather strange that he does not appear to have given 
Evans any aid during that period. But then Parsons 
was often absent from Philadelphia for long intervals 
spent at Stonykill, his residence near the Kittatinny 
Mountains, a situation of a sort that could easily have 
provoked Evans to sharp criticism. That Parsons could 
have given valuable assistance is definitely known. One 
important piece of information he could have supplied 
was the result of the observation of the sun’s altitude 
which he made at Wyoming when he accompanied 
Weiser there on Indian business sometime during the 
summer of 1738.9? That he did not communicate it to 


60 Bull’s Book of Surveys (Board of Proprietors of the 
Western Division of New Jersey), pp. 104 and 108. 

61 “A List of the most remarkable Inhabitants in the Several 
Town’ps & Settlements over Sasquehanna in the S? Valley fit 
to discharge Publick Ofice, October, 1749.”—Pennsylvania 
Archives [first ser.] 2: pp. 38-39. 

62 Paul A. W. Wallace, Conrad Weiser (Philadelphia, 1945), 
pp. 96 and 134. 
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Evans may be assumed from the fact that the latter in- 
cluded no reading for Wyoming in the list of “The 
principal Observations of Latitude" which he printed 
later.92 

Evans also added to his store of geographical data 
through further travel. Besides the two long journeys 
already mentioned that he made into the interiors of 
Pennsylvania and New York province, he went on a 
number of shorter jaunts into the regions lying nearer 
home. In fact, he was soon to record the assertion that 
he had personally seen the greater part of the areas he 
was mapping. Although it is possible to do little more 
than conjecture about all of the places to which his 
travels took him, he did leave written mention of a trip 
he made into Maryland and Virginia, and from internal 
evidence it seems very likely that it took place at some 
time between his return from Oswego and the date of 
the completion of the map he was composing. Since it 
is now apparent that he had no intention of naming 
either of those provinces in the title of his map, it must 
be concluded that he never proposed to delineate them 
thoroughly. For Virginia, then, he took little else from 
Major William Mayo's survey of the Northern Neck, 
and from the lately amended reissue of this survey,** 
besides the upper course of the Potomac River, even 
though much more detail of a highly dependable nature 
was available from those sources. As for that part of 
Maryland above and beyond Chesapeake Bay, in which 
he had traveled, surveyors had long been active there as 
far north as to the Temporary Line, and for some dis- 
tance beyond the position of that demarcation before it 
was established, but it was hardly to be expected that 
the results of their activities would be made available to 
a Pennsylvanian so long as the true position of the 
boundary remained undetermined. Although he doubt- 
less had at hand Walter Hoxton's chart of the Chesa- 
peake Bay regions which had been published as far back 
as 1735,95 he did not choose to avail himself of it at that 
time, perhaps because it was so curious a piece of cartog- 
raphy that its very appearence may have seemed to him 
an indication of unreliability. Such detail as he eventu- 
ally selected for the middle parts of the province was 
limited almost wholly to a tracing of the road he himself 
had traveled, and to locating the small settlements he 


63 4, p. 3; AA, p. 147. 

91 4 Survey of the Northern Neck of Virginia, being the 
Lands belonging to the Rt. Honourable Thomas Lord Fairfax 
Baron Cameron, bound by & within the Bay of Chesapoyocke 
and between the Rivers Rappahannock and Potowmack: with the 
Courses of the Rivers Rappahannock and Potowmack 1n 
Virginia, as surveyed according to Order in the Years 1736 & 
1737. 

65 Map of the Bay of Chesepeack, with the Rivers Poto- 
mack, Potapsco, North East, and part of Chester, . . . by 
Walter Hoxton, 1735. The imprint, placed in the right-hand 
side of the lower margin, reads as follows: “London. Printed 
for the Author, and Sold by W. Betts at the Virginia and 
Maryland Coffee house near the Royal Exchange, and E. 
Baldwin at Ratcliff Cross.” 
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saw along the way. Incidentally, it was in the course of 
this journey that he observed an unusual geological 
phenomenon at Moor's Mill, near London Town, which 
he later cited in his theories on how the earth came to 
be as it 1s.99 

It now was in the neighborhood of ten years since 
he had begun to prepare for the laborious task of making 
his map of Pennsylvania and the adjacent colonies. His 
collection of material had grown slowly, mainly because 
the necessity for making a livelihood for himself and his 
family 9* had hampered his progress; and yet this cir- 
cumstance could not really be accounted a serious dis- 
advantage. As the years passed, more surveys were 
being made and more cultural detail was coming into 
existence by reason of the rapid seating of settlers; that 
is to say, the amount of knowledge germane to his pur- 
poses was continually undergoing enlargement. It is 
true that he often had to make considerable personal 
sacrifice in order to keep pace with the increase in 
knowledge, for he was always a poor man; but he was a 
persistent man too, and in the course of his studies he 
had made himself the best informed individual of the 
colonial period on the geography of Pennsylvania and its 
neighbors. It was time, he then decided, to take steps to 
get his map published. One factor that doubtless entered 
largely into the making of this decision was the recent 
arrival of an engraver in Philadelphia. Indeed, his 
appearance on the scene may well have been the deciding 
factor, for it was highly desirable for a map maker to be 
able to follow the progress of the transference of his 
work to a copperplate. Through close proximity to the 
engraver he could examine the plate frequently for inac- 
curacies and, if there were any, cause them to be cor- 
rected; or, if new detail became available, see that it 
was inserted. Such were the circumstances when Evans 
put the latest touches to a manuscript that was rapidly 
nearing completion. 

In combining his various plats and surveys into one 
piece, he had reduced all the physical detail to the scale 
of fifteen miles to the inch and posited it according to 
the reckonings of latitude he regarded as correct for a 
variety of places and to a reading of longitude for 
Philadelphia acceptable by comparison with the findings 
of the best mathematicians. In assigning this city 
the position of 75° 30’ West, he did rather better than 
might have been expected, for he placed it only 18’ too 
far west. Besides laying down the rest of his map in 
accordance with this longitudinal reading, he also 
selected the spot where the provincial statehouse stood 


66 TD, pp. 29-30; TDM. pp. 112-116; appendix I herein, 
pp. 57-59. 

97 Five months after Evans returned from Oswego he took 
to wife Martha Hoskins, and in the latter part of the following 
October they became parents to a daughter, whom they gave the 
name Amelia at her christening. Standing as godparents to the 
child were Benjamin and Deborah Franklin. Martha Evans 
died in 1747/48, and was buried on February 3 of that year. 
For further particulars, see Gipson, Lewis Evans, p. 5. 
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through which to run a line to serve as the prime merid- 
ian of America, and in so doing he provided a con- 
venient point on this side of the Atlantic from which the 
longitude of other places here could be determined by 
actual mensuration. The choice of Philadelphia was an 
appropriate one in that the city had by then become the 
first metropolis of America, excelling all other pro- 
vincial centers of population “in the Progress of Letters, 
the mechanic Arts, and the public Spirit of its Inhabi- 
tants," as The Pennsylvania Gazette was soon to boast 
in the issue of May 18, 1749. 

After Evans had plotted all the physical detail in such 
fashion as the scale of his map would permit, and had 
inserted all the essential cultural detail, he perceived that 
a number of large areas situated for the most part be- 
tween the inhabited parts of Pennsylvania and the seats 
of the Iroquois in New York province were rather ob- 
viously devoid of delineation. Since he was not minded 
like Jonathan Swift's geographers of Africa, who intro- 
duced representations of lions and elephants in those 
sections where topographical material was noticeably 
wanting, he prepared concise statements of his reflec- 
tions on some of the meteorological and geological 
phenomena of the middle colonies wherewith to eke out 
his map. The most interesting of his “sev! useful 
Remarks” on the weather was concerned with electrical 
storms: 


Thunder never happens, but by the Meeting of Sea and 
Land Clouds, the Sea Clouds coming freighted with Elec- 
tricity, and meeting others less so, the Equilibrium is re- 
stored by Snaps of Lightning: and the more opposite the 
Winds, and the larger and compacter the Clouds, the more 
dreadful are the Shocks: The Sea Clouds, thus suddenly 
bereft of that universal Element of Repellency, contract, 
and their Water gushes down in Torrents. 


This statement called forth comment years later from 
Thomas Pownall, who declared that Evans’s “Philos- 
ophy here is not perfectly just, though it contains very 
shrewd leading Theorems, of which, with a true and 
painful philosophic Course of Experiments, Dr. Franklin 
elicited the real Truth.” 6- It may appear at first 
thought that Pownall gave Evans more credit than he 
had earned. However, the theory he advanced is sub- 
stantially the same as that which Franklin himself 
enunciated about two years before he made his famous 
kite experiment in 1752. It is therefore reasonable to 
assume that, if the philosopher had ever given the public 
as detailed an account of those experiments as he did of 
his earlier ones, there would have been mention of 
Evans and his theory. In any case, it is highly improb- 
able that Pownall would have presumed to ascribe credit 
to Evans for any theoretical pioneering that may have 
preceded Franklin’s discovery if it had not been war- 
ranted. At some time or other during the inventor’s 


68 T D, p. 45; TDM, p. 152. 
69 Experiments and Observations on Electricity, Made at 
Philadelphia in America (E. Cave, London, 1751). 
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long stay in London as agent for his province he no 
doubt had furnished Pownall with a first-hand account 
of the steps by which he "elicited the real Truth" and 
had given credit generously where credit was due. 

In the remarks Evans prepared for insertion about the 
Endless Mountains, he noted that "they furnish endless 
Funds for Systems and Theories of the World; but the 
most obvious to me was, That this Earth was made of 
the Ruins of another, at the Creation.” One condition 
that led him to this conclusion was the marine shells and 
the bones of animals of supposed antediluvian origin 
which he had seen preserved in fossil form on the moun- 
tain tops. Other phenomena he explained as having 
been caused by the violent action of the waters of the 
Deluge; yet in parts of New Jersey he had encountered 
a geological condition which he could account for only 
by assuming that there had been a more recent deluge 
of gigantic and devastating proportions. 

It was somewhere along in the latter part of the 
summer of 1748 when Evans took his manuscript to the 
workshop of the goldsmith Philip Syng on Front Street, 
where Lawrence Hebert, recently arrived from London, 
was prepared to do engraving on gold, silver, copper 
and pewter. The notice Hebert had placed in the 
Gazette" shortly after his arrival to bring his services 
to the notice of the public no doubt gave him sufficient 
publicity, but it appears that his stay in Philadelphia was 
relatively brief, and that the engraving of Evans’s map 
was his largest commission of that sort. The first 
report of the progress Hebert was making in his engrav- 
ing of the plate for the printing of Evans’s map appeared 
in the Gazette on October 13, 1748: 


The Map of Pensilvania, New-Jersey and New-York 
Provinces, by Mr. Lewis Evans is now engraving here, 
and in great Forwardness. The long Time it has been in 
Hand, the Opportunity the Author has had of seeing and 
adjusting the vast Variety of Places and Materials entering 
into this Composition, his Accuracy, the Assistance he has 
received from most of our Mathematicians, and his having 
his Map engrav'd by a good Artist, under his Eye, give us 
Reason to expect the Geography of these Parts of America 
will be render’d sufficiently exact. 


The next printed mention of the progress of the en- 
graving appeared at New York in the February Z7, 
1748/49, issue of Parker’s Weekly Post-Boy, in which 
its editor wrote, “We hear from Philadelphia, that the 
Map of these Provinces by Mr. Evans is now completed, 
and hope in a Week or two an Account of the Publica- 
tion of it." On the following day The Pennsylvania 
Gazette carried the first printing of the cartographer’s 


70 May 19, 1748; also in the May 26 and June 2 issues, to 
correct misspellings of Hebert’s name in previous appearances. 

71A lesser product of Heberts burin was A Map of 
Philadelphia and Parts Adjacent, by Nicholas Scull and 
George Heap, published in 1750. Hebert seems to have dis- 
continued the practice of his art in Philadelphia at some time 
in the following year. Scull and Heap’s map is reproduced in 
Scharf and Westcott’s History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 
1884) 1: p. 108. 


"PROPOSALS For Publishing by SUBSCRIPTION, A 
MAP of PENSILVANIA, NEW-JERSEY, NEW-YORK, and 
the THREE LOWER COUNTIES, on DELAWARE.” His 
prospectus stated that, in addition to the provinces and 
territories named in the title, the map also embraced a 
considerable part of the Endless Mountains and the 
country of the Six Nations, the route of the Albany 
traders to Fort Oswego, the path from Pennsylvania to 
Onondaga and the Great Lakes, together with some 
adjacent parts of New England, Maryland and Virginia. 

For the physical and cultural detail presented therein, 
such as the seacoast, rivers, creeks, roads, intermediate 
distances of places, and locations of cities, towns and 
villages, “as much Exactness" was claimed “as the 
Dimensions of the Map and other circumstances will 
admit of.” Other features to which attention was 
directed were a table of distances between the larger 
centers of population, the heads of tidewater and the 
times of high tide on the several rivers, the variation of 
the needle as accurately observed in many localities, the 
rate of its decrease, and the greatest lengths of days and 
nights in every place. 

The public was further advised that 


Several Vacancies in the Map are filled with useful and 
entertaining Remarks; Barometrical and Thermometrical 
Observations; an Account of the Weather in this Climate; 
the Production of Lightning and Fogs accounted for, with 
other Articles recommended by the Curious to the Enquiry 
of Travellers: And some Part of the Theory of the Earth 
naturally occurring on viewing some surprizing Phaenom- 
ena in the Endless Mountains. 


The time announced for publication of the map was 
the following May, if a thousand copies were subscribed 
for by the first of that month. In case that total was not 
realized by the appointed time, Evans reserved the right 
to void the subscription plan, return the subscribers’ 
money, and perhaps publish the map “at his own Risk” 
later. He proposed to offer plain copies on strong 
printing paper at one piece of eight, and colored ones on 
“superfine Writing-paper'" at two pieces of eight. Sub- 
scriptions were being taken in by James Parker, in New 
York, Conrad Weiser, in Tulpehocken, the Reverend 
Timothy Griffith in Newcastle County, Ebenezer Miller, 
Junior, in Couhanzy, and by Evans himself in Arch 
Street. 

“The plate is finished," read an N. B. at the end of 
the prospectus, "and a few Copies printed off, to be 
seen, both coloured and plain, where Subscriptions are 
taken in." 

Evans inserted his proposals in The Weekly Post- 
Boy for March 6, and in the Gazette for a second time 
on March 7. Although they announced the plate as 
finished and the time of publication as set for May 
provided a thousand subscriptions were received by the 
first of that month, he had no intention of printing the 
plate in the state in which it then existed. This becomes 
evident from his letter to Colden of March 13, 1749: 
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My Map is finisht at last, & now waits upon you for 
your Amendment, which if you could favour me with by 
the first Opportunity wê oblige me much; for I wait now 
but for M' Alexander's & your Revisal, before I proceed 
to print them off, & get them ready for Publication. I sh4 
be glad you would minute down some Variations; how far 
the Settlements extend back, because I intend to colour so 
far; Additions of Towns, noted Houses, Roads & inter- 
mediate Distances of Places &c. & these I wê get incerted 
on the Plate before Printing off. Please mark them with 
red Ink if you have any by you. . . . This has happened 
unluckily y* I had ne'er a Copy to send you but this, that 
has been so much handled & dirty’d.7? 


While he awaited Colden's and Alexander's additions 
and amendments, he had the proposals run in the issues 
of the Gazette for March 21, March 28 and April 20. 
shortly after the last-named date the authority of his 
map was challenged by a freeholder who had considered 
himself a resident of Orange County in New York 
province until he saw the specimen copy of the map 
which was on view at James Parker's printing-office. 
Then he found to his dismay that, according to the posi- 
tion in which the boundary line between New York and 
New Jersey was laid down therein, he might well be a 
resident of the latter province. His objections to its 
placing were rather vigorously stated in an open letter 
addressed to the cartographer through the columns of 
the issue of Parker's Weekly Post-Boy for May 1. The 
anonymous freeholder rather brashly called into question 
the ability of Colden, the integrity of Alexander, and 
the honesty of Evans. The New York surveyor general, 
he asserted, was unaware of the true position of the 
boundary, the New Jersey surveyor general was intent 
upon extending his province as far northward as he 
could, and the cartographer had "been set on foot" by 
the proprietors of that province to place its boundary 
"more Northerly than it ought to be laid down by 
many Miles." 

Two weeks later The Weekly Post-Boy contained 
Evans's reply : 


As you were interested in correcting the Error you 
apprehend I have made in my Map, I wish you had lost 
no Time, but informed me of your Claim and Reasons for 
supporting it; for, I assure you, Nothing gives me Pleasure 
comparative to rectifying what I do amiss; especially where 
so many seem concern'd. 

Your thinking I was employ'd by the Jersey Proprietors 
to make my Map false to serve their Purposes, I excuse; 
because you do not know me: But I am sorry my Faults 
(if such they be) should draw your Censure on the Gentle- 
men whose Regard for the Publick was their only Crime. 

The Division Line, that you object to, has been long 
ago laid down to the same Latitude, both on North River 
and Delaware as I have done it. Mr. [Henry] Popple, 
Secretary to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, furnished 
no doubt with all their Records, who published his Map 78 
under the Inspection of that honourable Board, I have 


72 The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden (New 
York, 1921) 4: pp. 107-108. 

7$ A Map of the British Empire in America with the French 
and Spanish Settlements adjacent thereto (W. H. Thoms and 
R. W. Searle, London, 1733). 
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chose to follow; and little imagined but I might have 
escaped your Censure as well as he. 

If the two Points of Latitude, 41° on North River, and 
41°40’ on Delaware be not the proper Points of Division, 
what are so? 

If those Latitudes are the proper Points of Division, 
What Observations have been made? with what Instru- 
ments? what Calculations, and by whom? to warrant cor- 
recting those I have inserted ? 

Pray be very particular, for I am strongly perswaded 
from more Reasons than Mr. Popple's Authority, that I 
am right; and the Omission of the slightest of your Argu- 
ments may cause me not to be convinced of my Error. 
I would have you take Notice, that vour having Patents, 
and paying Quit-rents to the Crown, I esteem no Reasons 
for altering my Opinion. 

If you have not Time to copy your Draughts and 
Papers, I should be glad you would favour me with the 
Original (Postage paid) and you may depend on their 
safe Return, and Contents kept secret as far as you re- 
quire. If you send me Copies, let them be attested by 
some Gentlemen of Note, lest I should make Alterations 
upon less Authority than I ought. And these Certificates, 
I may demand, I hope, without Offense, since you directed 
to me by Name, and concealed your own. 

I intend to wait till the next Return of the Post for 
your Answer, which I expect in a private Way and not in 
print; for I have no Interest in your Controversy. 


The freeholder apparently did not furnish any con- 
vincing documentary evidence in support of his con- 
tention, for Evans still regarded his placing of the 
boundary as correct when he composed his map of the 
middle British colonies some six years later.?* 

The month of May came to an end and Evans had 
not published his map. The delay may have been 
occasioned by failure to realize the desired number of 
subscriptions or by tardiness on the part of Colden and 
Alexander in making their expected augmentations. 
Whatever its cause, no further intimation of the publica- 
tion of the map was inserted in the public prints of 
Philadelphia until June 8, on which date its expected 
appearance was considered of such imminence as to call 
for brief mention in the local news items of the Gazette: 
“The map of Pennsylvania, New-Jersey and New-York 
Provinces, by Mr. Evans, we hear is now printing off, 
and expect will soon be published." But again pub- 
lication was unaccountably delayed, and another month 
went by during which at least that part of the public 
which had subscribed to the map may be assumed to 
have awaited its appearance more or less impatiently. 
Finally, in the July 23 issue of the Gazette a paid an- 
nouncement advised that “On Monday, the 24th of this 
month will be delivered to the subscribers, the map of 
Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New-York, &c. at the places 
where subscriptions were taken in," and on August 3 an 
advertisement in the same paper announced as “Just 
published, a Map of Pennsylvania, New-Jersey and 
New-York, and the Three Lower Counties, on Dela- 
ware, by Lewis Evans; and to be sold at the Post-Office, 
Therefore, al- 
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though the plate bore the date of March 25, 1749, pub- 
lication did not actually occur until four months later. 

Save for several notable exceptions, the map was well 
received in the middle colonies, throughout which it 
became pretty generally known, and in England, where 
it was sold by John Bowles, map and print dealer in 
Cornhill, London. The highest compliment it received 
abroad probably was paid to it by an unidentified map 
publisher in Frankfort-am-Main who in 1750 prepared 
and issued an edition in German entitled Special Land 
Charte von Pensilvanien, Neu Jersey, Neu York und 
von denen drey Landschafften an dem Delaware Fi. 
In it he actually provided something more than a fairly 
faithful copy of the original, for among the several addi- 
tions he made to the descriptive matter at the left-hand 
side were some remarks in explanation of the English 
system of mensuration and a schedule of the colonial 
postal service. The latter was a further piracy, having 
been lifted almost entirely from Herman Moll's Map of 
New England, New York, New Jersey and Pensilvama, 
London, 1729,75 and enlarged slightly by a statement at 
the end to the effect that at Philadelphia "the royal post- 
master is the book printer, Benjamin Franklin." 

This Special Land Charte, the first of many appropria- 
tions that were to be made from Evans's works by 
piratical publishers, may have been brought out to meet 
the requirements of someone who had reasons for en- 
couraging further immigration to America from the 
Rhinelands. But whether produced for this purpose, or 
as a scholarly contribution to the advance of geographical 
knowledge, or merely as a commercial venture, it could 
hardly have been made with a view to its distribution in 
America, even though the speech of the greater part of 
the population of Pennsylvania, and of large numbers of 
settlers in several other colonies, then was German. The 
Speciel Land Charte itself was pirated almost immedi- 
ately after its publication by an Augsburg map pub- 
lisher,'? who did not insert into his plate all the place 
names that appear in the Frankfort-am-Main edition, 
but still managed to reproduce some misspellings and to 
introduce several new ones. 

The most severely critical remarks on Evans's map 
came from the very person who had looked forward to 
its appearance with a degree of anticipation only a little 
less keen than that of its author. Before the arrival of 
the copies for which Richard Peters had subscribed in 
his behalf, Thomas Penn, senior proprietor of a domain 
far more extensive than any of those owned by the 
greatest lords of the realm, was relishing the thought of 
the great impression he would make with the map: 


75 “An Account of y? Post of y? Continent of N*. America 
as they are Regulated by y? Postmasters Gen'. of y? Post 
House." 

76 Pensylvania, Nova Jersey et Nova York cum Regionibus ad 
Fluvium Delaware in America Sitis, Nova Delineatione ob 
Oculos Posita per Tob. Conr. Lotter, Geographum, Aug. 
Vind. [Augsburg, ca. 1750]. 
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I did intend [he wrote Peters] to make presents to some 
of the Greatest People of them, but as he has drawn it, I 
do not think it propper. . . . His bounding Pennsylvania 
by any thing, however worded in the Patent, that should 
make it less than three Degrees, is no doubt giving an 
Impression to our Prejudice, as it is plain beyond all dis- 
pute we were to have three Degrees of Latitude... 
Evans has done wrong again in giving the River Dela- 
ware the name of Fishkill above the Falls, unless he calls 
Fishkill the branch that runs between Vis and Kill. What 
he can take notice of Cresaps Settlement for I cannot con- 
ceive, unless to oblige the Government of Maryland... . 
I think he might have marked the [Delaware] Countys by 
the Agreement, and as he has apparently taken them from 
Benjamin Eastburn’s draft in the Office, he might have 
put down the Capes as they had been formerly called, as 
Eastburn did, as well as by the present names; . . . he is 
much to be blamed for not putting Lake Erie into his Map, 
instead of the writing, which might have been shortened. 
He should not have covered Delaware [River] with his 
Remarks on the endless Mountains, as that is a boundary 
between two provinces.”? 


This much, and more, he communicated to Peters in 
criticism, but he forbade the secretary to say anything to 
the cartographer that would be “disagreeable.” How 
valid were his strictures on the manner in which Evans 
treated the various boundary questions may be gauged 
by a brief look at the situation as it pertained to the 
colony of Delaware, where interior limiting lines were 
almost entirely wanting. From the point of view of the 
scientific geographer, the omission of them was made on 
very tenable grounds. As far back as the year 1685 
King James II had ordered Penn and Baltimore to 
carry out the Privy Council’s decision that the peninsula 
lying between the Atlantic Ocean and the Chesapeake 
Bay be divided equally between them by a line from the 
latitude of Cape Henlopen as laid down on Visscher’s 
map to the fortieth parallel. Since the order had not 
been fully carried out at the time Evans drew his map, 
he rightly concluded that he would not be justified in 
laying down a dividing line whose exact position had 
not yet been officially defined. The truth of the matter 
was that Penn had expected nothing more than a purely 
political piece of work, a map that would assert and 
lend strength to his claims. Of little or no interest or 
concern to him were Evans’s efforts to map as accurately 
as he knew how in the light of his knowledge and his 
judgment. 

And what was the map maker’s opinion about his 
creation, in the composition of which he had omitted 
nothing within his ability to make it a delineation as 
complete and trustworthy as possible? He judged it 
to be a better map than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected in an initial attempt of this kind, but suspected 
that there were some errors in it. His fears were not 
altogether unfounded, for, as he was to discover later, he 


77 Penn Letter Books, October 9, 1749, 2: pp. 283-284. 
Evans does not appear to have evoked any comment from Penn 
by placing the lettering PENSILVANIA wholly within the 
purchased areas of the province and setting them apart in this 
manner from the rest of the grant. 
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had placed Shamokin too far west and Albany too far 
north. His delineations of some of the more important 
physical features, such as the courses of the Juniata and 
Susquehanna rivers, also were to prove faulty. Yet 
when it is considered that this was the first time so large 
an extent of the middle British colonies had been 
delineated in such minute detail, these failures to 
achieve strict exactitude seem of little prejudice to his 
map. Nor do they detract from its value, for such 
inaccuracies constitute the best available index to the 
actual status of the geographical knowledge then extant. 
It is eminently to Evans's credit that the strongest of 
the criticisms that were made of it did not have their 
bases in purely scientific grounds so much as in unsettled 
political ones, that is, the several boundary questions. 
On these neither he nor any other cartographer could 
have avoided contention or criticism, no matter how the 
division lines had been laid down. 

In short, he had provided a valuable compendium of 
the physical, political and commercial geography of the 
regions his map comprehended. In every respect he had 
proved himself a thoroughly competent and conscien- 
tious geographer, intent on achieving accuracy, respectful 
of the best authorities, and cautious about inserting 
details concerning whose status he remained uncertain. 
He evinced the highest proof of his abilities in those 
instances where he had no recourse other than to estab- 
lish himself as an authority ; the positions he assumed on 
such occasions were for the most part completely secure. 
All in all, his map was a work of importance and dis- 
tinction, and no longer could it be said of Pennsylvania 
that it took “but small room in Maps." 


III. MORE MAPS AND MAP PROJECTS 


In his Map of Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New-York, 
and the Three Delaware Counties Evans carried his 
plotting westward to a point a little beyond the farthest 
limits of the land purchased from the Indians in 1736, or 
to three degrees from Philadelphia as he reckoned the 
longitude. Beyond the third meridian lay more moun- 
tains of the endless sort and beyond them the Ohio 
country, in which, as he later averred, his “very Soul is 
fixt.” 78 The only information he supplied in his map 
about those parts was contained in the brief notation he 
inserted along the left-hand margin concerning the west 
branch of the Susquehanna and its use by traders to the 
Indians: 


This Branch interlocks with the Branches of Allegheny 
and the North Branch of Potomack. From Allegheny to 
this Branch is 40 M. Portage and from thence to Shamokin 
the Traders are usually 7 days coming down with a Fresh. 


It is true that he did trace the paths out of Harris's 
Ferry that converged a short distance east of Black Log 
to form for some miles the main traders' route to Ohio, 
only to be prevented by the limitations of his map from 


78 Appendix II, p. 61. 
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extending it beyond Black Log, between which place 
and Kittanning, Logs Town, Kuskuskies and other 
trading posts in Ohio was a long and tedious journey, 
whether made by way of Frankstown or by way of 
Raystown. Thus the map plotted nothing at all of the 
Ohio country and very little of those regions through 
which the traders took the greater part of their way in 
going there. 

No one could have been more desirous of giving the 
public a completely reliable map of this still wholly 
Indian-owned territory than Evans himself, but as yet 
his information about it was not of sufficient extent 
and accuracy to warrant publication. However, he had 
no hesitancy about making cartographically available in 
a private way what he could derive from his inquires 
among traders so long as the results promised to be 
useful for the proprietorial interest. In fact, he had 
been called upon for assistance of that sort by Thomas 
Penn even before his 1749 map had been pulled from 
the plate. His compliance with the request had enabled 
Richard Peters to forward to Penn on July 5, 1749, “a 
pretty good Draught of the Lands on the Western 
Boundaries of this Province," which recorded “the 
Names of the Big & Little Forks & the Road to Alle- 
gheny," and brought the province “to the Line of 39 to 
the Westward of Maryland," "° this last being in refer- 
ence to a rectangular tract of about thirty-four hundred 
square miles that the Penns had ceded to Baltimore 
in the Agreement of 1732, the terms of which had not 
yet been carried out. Penn’s need for more specific 
knowledge of the western parts than he had at hand 
arose from his concern over an application that had been 
made in 1748 by a group of Virginia land speculators 
for a grant of two hundred thousand acres lying between 
the Ohio and the Monongahela rivers. 

His first thought for the protection of the proprietorial 
interests was to open negotiations with the Indians for 
a new purchase of land. As he assessed the situation, 
the tract must necessarily be of such extent as to provide 
ample room for the seating of the continuing increase in 
population, but, more important, its location would have 
to be such as to thwart the planned influx of settlers 
owing allegiance to another province. Evans’s carto- 
graphical effort had undoubtedly been sought by Penn 
to assist him in deciding upon the locale of a tract which 
would best meet his requirements. Since the trans- 
mission of messages between Pennsylvania and England 
was very erratic in those days of slow sailing vessels, 
Penn had to make his decision without the benefit of 
Evans's “pretty good Draught” when, early in 1749, he 
drew up instructions for the consummation of a pur- 
chase and dispatched them to Governor James Hamil- 
ton, who entrusted all arrangements to Conrad Weiser. 

The contemplated purchase was also intended to en- 
able the proprietors to ascertain the position of their 


79 Peters Letter Books, July 5 and October 26, 1749; Penn 
Letter Books, February 13, 1749/50, 2: p. 300. 
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southern and western borders, and it probably was in 
anticipation of this prospect that Evans had in the 
meantime provided another map at Penn's request. This 
one consisted of his 1749 edition "carried Westward to 
Allegheny," and was based on Conrad Weiser's Journal 
to Ohio and “many particular Informations received 
from Indian Traders & their Servants,” for which 
Evans did not claim accuracy. The approval given 
by the home government on March 18, 1748/49, to the 
application of the Ohio Company on condition that it 
settle the grant, together with the petition that John 
Hanbury, a patentee of the company who acted as its 
London agent, shortly made to the Lords of Trade for 
the officia] determination of the southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, forced Penn’s hand. Realizing that the 
consummation of a purchase could well require several 
years of negotiations, during which time the Lords of 
Trade might conceivably issue a decree unfavorable to 
his interests, he gave over that idea and cast about in his 
mind for other measures which he hoped would be pro- 
ductive of a speedier ascertainment of the positions of 
the boundaries. 

The scheme he hit upon did much credit to his crafti- 
ness, but reflected none at all upon his integrity. De- 
signed to bring about a reconnoitering of the bounds of 
the province in violation of acknowledged Indian rights 
and in disregard of known Indian policy, it was to be 
accomplished without arousing any suspicion of the full 
import of what was being done and without giving any 
intimation that Penn himself was its instigator. That is, 
it was a scheme whose successful effectuation called for 
very strict secrecy, which Penn emphatically enjoined 
upon Hamilton and Peters. That he had given much 
thought to the choice of personnel for the work becomes 
apparent from his instructions to these officials. They 
were to engage Evans and Bartram, because in his 
opinion they could travel about the country without 
exciting any undue curiosity or suspicion, especially if 
the cartographer were to pretend to be taking observa- 
tions for the correction of his map and the botanist to 
be in search of plants. The proprietor suggested that 
in the prosecution of their work they 


take an Observation at the Line & at the End of the three 
Degrees [i.e., on the upper waters of the Delaware] as 
near as to serve... our purpose without measuring & 
from thence go by a Compass due West according to the 
Variation of the Temporary Line to y? extent of the 5 
Degrees very nearly by a good Watch—and then by the 


80 Penn Letter Books, May 30, 1750, 2: pp. 300 and 306; 
Penn MSS., Official Correspondence, September 28, 1750, 5: 
p. 59. The last communication contained an interesting 
comment by Peters on a request from Thomas Penn for a 
prospect of Philadelphia: “The City of Philadelphia: will make 
a most miserable Perspective for want of Steeples etc. & I am 
informed by Lewis Evans y* he has attempted it, but was much 
disappointed [to find] no place on the Jersey Side or on the 
Island [Windmill?] taking in y* whole so as to describe [the 
City] distinctly & advantageously." 
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Compass South to the latitude of the Temporary Line and 
from thence to the end of it where the Stone is to be fixed. 


In addition, he expected them to “remark the Lands, 
Hills, Waters, Settlements, & anything else remarkable 
& send...a return of it as soon as... finished.” ? 

The proposed undertaking would appear to have been 
ill-omened from the very beginning. In the first place, 
Penn's letter of instructions was an unusually long time 
in transit. When it was received, the year had advanced 
so far that Hamilton and Peters decided to delay putting 
the plan into execution until the next spring. Then 
upon consulting with Evans and Bartram, they found 
the geographer agreeable, but the botanist refused the 
assignment on the ground that Evans was not the 
proper person to make the survey. It was his conten- 
tion that 


M' Weiser must make one [of the party] and must have 
a Message to deliver to the Indians, and as he was the 
known Interpreter he & he only cou'd cover such a design. 
He added that Lewis Evans tho an ingenious man was 
not agreeable to the Indians nor to M" Weiser; and that 
therefore somebody else should be appealed to who cou'd 
do Evans's part. On these reasonings W™ Parsons was 
thought of and he & M" Weiser consulted on the Occasion.®? 


The upshot was that Evans, become a pawn in the 
affair, found himself out of consideration altogether as 
a participant in the reconnoitering of the provincial 
bounds. 

Attempting to excuse his actions to Thomas Penn, 
Peters reported that he was “not clear but that Lewis 
Evans might very well execute the Business which you 
in your Letter to the Governor imparted to me under 
secrecy may be done by Lewis Evans & John Bar- 
tram," § and that he “shou’d have chose that Lewis 
Evans went with them for he is... an ingenious man 
& might have been very serviceable, but disagreement 
of Tempers is an insuperable Difficulty & we must give 
way to Conrad without whom the back parts can never 
be safety reconnoitered." The secretary hoped, how- 
ever, to keep Evans favorably inclined towards the 
Penns in spite of the deep disappointment this change of 
plan must have been to his expectations. Since the 
geographer might some day prove “an useful Man to 
the Prop'* & as he is good natur'd & will undoubtedly 
improve in this branch of knowledge," the secretary 
would "by no means estrange him from" the proprietary 
interest, but would do everything he could to “attach 
him to it.” 84 

Such was the state in which the scheme stood at the 
middle of February, 1749/50, when Parsons and Weiser 
began laying plans for their departure, which they 
intended making in August. One of the arrangements 


they decided upon was the enlargement of the recon- 


81 Penn Letter Books, June 6, 1749, 2: p. 270. 

82 Penn MSS., Official Correspondence, May 5, 1750, 5: p. 3. 
83 Peters Letter Books, 1737-1750, October 26, 1749. 

84 Ibid., February 16, 1749/50. 
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noitering party to include two of Shickellamy's sons, 
who would impart a quasi-official complexion to it, and 
a young man Parsons had in his employ. Another 
change that Parsons hoped to effect was to trace the 
bounds in the direction opposite to that suggested by 
Penn. But neither Parsons nor Weiser was destined to 
make the journey that Thomas Penn had originally out- 
lined. On hearing of the liberties that had been taken 
with his plans, he communicated his displeasure to the 
governor in no uncertain terms: 


I think it best that Lewis Evans and John Bartram should 
reconnoitre the Bounds of the Province without having 
any [official] Surveyors with them, if they are willing to 
go; ... the great reason I have to appoint them is that 
they may well be supposed to take such a progress in their 
calling without being sent by us, and I would not have 
any time lost if they are persons to be depended on for 
taking the necessary remarks. M" Peters mentions some 
other persons to be sent, which I do not approve of.55 


In the face of such strong reproof and statement of 
preference Hamilton and Peters could not do otherwise 
than cancel their arrangements with Parsons. While 
still retaining Weiser, they again attempted to negotiate 
with Evans and Bartram, both of whom were disposed 
to undertake the reconnaissance, for it is known on 
Franklin’s authority that near the end of June Evans 
intended "to take a Journey to Lake Erie,” and by the 
same authority it becomes evident that Bartram had 
consented to go with him.** Evans, however, had had 
enough of the petty official shifts of Hamilton and 
Peters. Before he was going anywhere for the pro- 
prietors on private business of such importance, he 
wanted a definite understanding as to the duties he was 
expected to perform and the remuneration he was to 
receive. To that end he drew up and submitted to 
Hamilton and Peters certain proposals outlining the 
various requirements that were to be fulfilled, the man- 
ner of their performance, and the conditions of provision 
and pay. Also included were some stipulations that 
were to be met in case of such eventualities as illness, 
death, or capture and imprisonment by the French. 
Composed with the thoroughness characteristic of all 
Evans’s work, they are of some interest on that score 
alone, but there are other, more important considera- 
tions which warrant their inclusion here, as will appear. 


Instructions, &c.8" 


The End of your Journey is to gain Intelligence of the 
Southern & Western Bounds of Pensylvania, where not 
yet settled, for performing which observe, 

To repair to Conegoge [Conococheague], & from thence 
to the Kittatinni Mountains, at the End of the Temporary 
Line, observe there how far it is from the Potowmack, & 


85 Penn Letter Books, February 12, 1749, 2: p. 294. 

86 The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden (New 
York, 1921), 4: pp. 219 and 227. 

87 To Lewis Evans, Respecting a Map, June 26, 1750. 
Provincial Papers, Archives Division. Pennsylvania State 
Library. 
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if that Line was continued, whether it would touch Potow- 
mack or not. 

From the End of the Temporary Line, make the best 
Passage you can amongst the Branches of Potowmack to 
the Head Fountain thereof, observing here and elsewhere 
the courses of the several Branches, the Ridges of the 
Mountains and the Quality of the Soil. 

From Sasquehanna, Westward to the Head Fountain of 
Potowmack, get all the Information possible of the Courses 
of the several Streams, Roads as now occupied, or as may 
be improved for any particular Advantage that you can 
get Intelligence of. 

Minute down any Intelligence you can procure of Metals 
or Minerals in this or the neighbouring Colonies, that may 
in any manner affect the Proprietary Interest. 

Be very careful to lose no Opportunity for observing 
Latitude, and preserve the Minutes of your Observations. 

Be very particular in your Maps about every Article 
directed to your Enquiry, making separate Draughts where 
Occasion requires a more particular Detail. 

Minute the Settlements that may interfere with the 
Proprietary Claims, as Cresop's Store, &c. 

If opportunity offers, procure a Copy of Lord Fairfax's 
dividing Line with Virginia. 

Get informed of the Stock and Scheme of the Virginia 
C°., trading to Ohio, and what Disadvantages they labour 
under, or advantages they now or hereafter may enjoy 
more than we from their Situation. 

Make separate Descriptions of all the considerable 
Rivers, their Quantity of Water, Falls, what Navigation 
they are capable of, and what Portages there are from 
them to other Rivers. 

By all safe Conveyances send Accounts of your Pro- 
ceedings. 

Observe that Part which lies Southward of the Tem- 
porary Line, Northward of Lat. 39 Degrees, and West- 
ward of the Meridian of Potowmack, the Quality of the 
Soil, &c. 

The Parts about Allegeni River and its Branches, where 
you will judge the Province may extend to, be very par- 
ticular in the Description of, as there may be occasion 
hereafter to limit it by a meridian Line, or by a Line of 
like Shape with the Eastern Bounds. 

If possible, get Sight of Lake Erie, and of some Place, 
in this Province, convenient for establishing a Trade 
thereon. View the Materials and be fully informed of 
every Conveniency and Inconveniency attending it. 

In all Parts beyond the Allegeni Mountains, Observe 
the Soil, Branches and Rivers, the Portages, Indian Towns, 
Places fit for building Forts and Trading Houses, Lines of 
Communication with other Parts of Pennsylvania, and 
where the most advantageous Settlement may be made upon 
Ground that the Indians may be prevailed upon to release. 

Observe also, but with proper Caution, what Mines of 
Iron, Copper, Lead and Coal have been found; what 
Quarries of Millstones, Grindstones and Limestones lye 
convenient for any future Settlement, and what conveniency 
there may be for furnishing them with Salt & Sugar. 

Extend your Maps as far as you can, from your own 
and others observations, minding to distinguish the De- 
grees of Credit that different Parts deserve. 

When your Journey is completed, Reduce your Minutes 
into one connected Description, and deliver the same to us. 

In your Return, choose that Rout which will give you 
the best opportunity of Intelligence of the Articles above 
directed to your Enquiry. 

If it happens that you should not be able to go to Ohio 
by the Branches of the Potowmack and Mohungahalo 
[Monongahela], you must use your Discretions in con- 
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triving the best Rout you can for gaining the necessary 
Intelligence, and if possible return that way. 

In your Course of making the foregoing observations, 
make Excursions in adjacent Parts, as you will judge nec- 
essary for preventing any Suspicion of your being em- 
ployed by us. 

For your better Intelligence, and for the safety of your 
Person, it will be necessary to prevent any Suspicion of 
your Design, and for those Reasons we order that you 
employ any Trader you shall think proper to accompany 
you from one Indian Town to another, and to allow him 
what you can agree for, any Loss it would be to his Trade, 
in going out of his way. 


Conditions. 


That I have for my Time, Trouble and Report one 
hundred Guineas and my travel-Expences; besides my 
Outset of Provisions, Medicines, &c., and what I shall 
pay others for their Attendance, Assistance and Company. 

That if I should be put under necessity to quit, or by 
Accident to loose any of my Instruments or my Horse, I 
or my Executors shall be paid for them, according to the 
Value set upon them before my Departure. 

That if I should dye, be killed or detained a Prisoner 
in the Journey, my Executors or Attorneys will be paid 
the above Sums as fully as if I had completed what I was 
employed in. 

That if I should be taken Prisoner, I may use all reason- 
able means at the Proprietaries Charge to procure my 
Release, and if I should be sent to Canada, Louisiana or 
France, a reasonable allowance shall be made for my 
Time and Trouble. 


Although the Instructions are worded as though they 
were composed by someone in official capacity and the 
Conditions as if by Evans, the proposals in their en- 
tirety were drawn up by the cartographer himself, being 
so endorsed in the manuscript. They reveal that he had 
a full comprehension of all the ramifications of the situa- 
tion in Ohio, not only as they pertained to the Penns, 
but also as they affected the English interest. They 
also provide very clear evidence of an intention on his 
part of far greater significance to Pennsylvania and the 
western country than the reconnoitering of the bounds: 
the gathering of information that would speed the 
spread of trade and settlement in the regions he was 
expected to traverse. From the time of his earliest 
associations with Logan and other provincial officials 
he had been made aware of the enormous advantage 
possession of the Ohio country would be to the English. 
Now he was one of the most vocal of colonial advocates 
of action to that end. Had Hamilton and Peters not 
been so shortsighted, they would have considered one 
hundred guineas a very cheap price to pay for that 
which Evans stood ready to risk his life to supply. 
Their decision, however, was to the effect that his 
"demands" were “exorbitant.” 88 

Actually, a journey of the sort that Penn had asked 
him to make was a very dangerous undertaking, and no 
one knew this better than. Weiser, who had become 
“very Scrupulous" in his mind about his inclusion in the 
reconnoitering party. A few days after Evans's pro- 


88 Penn Official Correspondence, undated, 6: p. 107. 
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posals were rejected, but before the interpreter became 
cognizant of the fact, he forwarded to Hamilton a num- 
ber of highly cogent reasons why the journey should be 
postponed until conditions should be more favorable, or 
until permission could be obtained from the sachems of 
the Iroquois. From his own extensive experience with 
the Indians he knew that they would take offense if any 
of them should happen to meet him in their country and 
he failed to put in an appearance in their towns. And 
what, he asked, would the Indians of Ohio say if they 
should see him and his companions making for Lake 
Erie without regard for the frequented paths, and then 
laying a course thence over mountains, broken ground, 
rocks and thickets towards the Seneca country? He 
could not pretend to be on an official mission—emissaries 
did not travel in that manner: they proceeded over 
specifically designated Indian trails. In his view, there- 
fore, nothing but harm could come from the prosecu- 
tion of the scheme at that time. Even if Andrew 
Montour and Shickellamy’s son Tagneghtoris should go 
along, the consequences would be the same, for, if things 
miscarried, they would take refuge behind him, and if 
matters came to the worst, place all blame on him. In 
that event his usefulness to the proprietors for future 
negotiations would be impaired and the proprietors 
themselves would be open to suspicions of questionable 
intentions.*? 

Whether Hamilton agreed with Weiser is of no 
great importance, for as far back as the first day of 
May, Penn had already written him to do nothing 
further about reconnoitering the provincial bounds until 
the western boundary with Virginia could be run.?? 
Thomas Penn's hand had again been forced by the same 
person who had first caused him to consider the scheme, 
namely, Hanbury, the London agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany. It was his intention, he told Penn, to make ap- 
plication to the Lords of Trade and Plantations to have 
the western boundary of Pennsylvania run in order to 
determine the extent of the rights of the Ohio Company, 
whose agents were experiencing hostile treatment from 
the Indians at the instigation of the Pennsylvania 
traders. Then, on May 15 Penn was given sufficient 
reason to cancel his scheme altogether: the decree of 
Lord Hardwicke in chancery upholding the Articles of 
Agreement and requiring their specific performance. 
His design was “now laid aside, as Lord Baltimore's 
Line must be run; that will save the trouble of examin- 
ing Bounds to the South." ? 

Having accepted the decision of Hamilton and Peters 
regarding his proposals as final, Evans submitted a 
claim for payment of several services he had performed 
either by official request or in consequence of official 


action, and upon an authorization made to receiver 


89 Conrad Weiser Correspondence, June 30, 1750, 1: p. 27. 
HSP. 

90 Penn Letter Books, May 1, 1750, 2: p. 303. 
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general Lynford Lardner the cartographer received ten 
pistoles. An unspecified part of this sum was in pay- 
ment for the “two Mapps sent to the Proprietors of the 
Western Parts of the Province, being in Addition to his 
other Mapp.” The remaining part of the sum repre- 
sented remuneration for “an affair" in which he had had 
“some trouble." °? The use of the word “affair” in this 
connection inclines one to conclude that the "trouble" 
referred to was the work he had done in drawing up 
the proposals. 

Thus ended his hopes of official connection with a 
scheme which its originator had already decided to aban- 
don. But he did not propose to permit any disappoint- 
ment he may have suffered on that account to deter him 
from undertaking as an independent venture practically 
the same journey outlined in his proposals. In fact, he 
had first determined upon a westward journey im- 
mediately after Parsons had replaced him on the bound- 
ary reconnoitering party. That journey, as he had 
planned it, was to take him “to Allegheny & from 
thence perhaps to the Mississippi & so by Lake Erie to 
the New England Borders," in the conduct of which he 
intended to note down “the Courses & Distances of 
Rivers, Hills & remarkable Places & to Draught them 
& to take Instruments with him to take the Latitudes of 
Places.” ?? However, before he could set out he had 
again been approached on Penn's orders for reconnoiter- 
ing the bounds. And now that the proposals had been 
rejected, he still 


intended to go in a Boat to the head of Patomec [Potomac] 
or near it & from thence to cross the Mountains to y? 
Waters of Ohio: that is to Mahongealo [Monongahela] & 
Yockyockgane [Youghiogheny] & to observe Latitudes & 
the Courses & distances of Mountains & Creeks, all which 
he may easily do as this is in the Neighbourhood of Vir- 
ginia & where the Indians do not frequent. 


But if he were "to attempt more to the Northward up 
to Lake Erie & from thence thro' the Senecas & Six 
Nations by our north Bounds to Delaware, [as he also 
intended doing,] it would in the opinion of Bartram & 
Weiser be very dangerous & what the Indians would 
not suffer." 9* 

Farther along in the same letter in which Peters was 
reporting Evans's intentions to Penn, the secretary 
stated that the geographer had given up his proposed 
journey for that year on account of some personal affair 
which could not be settled in time to permit him to go 
while weather conditions were favorable. But he made 
it clear that Evans had not abandoned his plan because 
of the dangerous nature of the undertaking, for “he is as 
little apprehensive of danger as any one & would run 
any risques." The personal affair that engaged his 
attention was a commission of such size that he prob- 
ably felt he could not afford to refuse it, though he 


92 Penn-Physick Correspondence, July 2, 1750, 1: p. 25. 
93 Peters Letter Books, 1737-1750, February 16, 1749/50. 
94 Penn Official Correspondence, undated, 6: p. 107, 
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would have preferred to explore the western parts of 
the province instead. It came from the heirs of 
Thomasine Keith, a daughter of Anthony Palmer, long- 
time provincial councillor, who required a survey of their 
several inherited interests in Kensington, on the north- 
ern outskirts of Philadelphia. 

That Evans had previously been engaged in surveying 
is apparent from his advertisement in The Pennsylvania 
Gazette of January 2, 1749/50, which gave the public 
notice that he was “removed to the house next the pump 
against the Church-burying-ground in Arch-street, and 
continues to survey . . . as usual."?* Mention was 
intended to be made of his ability in this metier by the 
unknown person who wrote the preface to Bartram's 
Observations, to whom had been communicated the fact 
that the companion of the botanist in his travels to 
Oswego was “a skilfull surveyor.” However, at some 
time in the course of its editing or its conversion to 
type Evans was transformed into “a skilfull surgeon.” 
There is also the evidence of Peter Kalm, who referred 
more than once to Evans as an "engineer," that is, a 
surveyor, in his journals.?9 In the face of these several 
indications of considerable activity on his part in this 
sort of work, it seems very strange that the earliest of 
the two known examples of his field work should be A 
Survey of Kensington, dated 1750.9" 

In view of the very detailed nature of the draft he 
prepared after making his survey, it may perhaps be 
excusable to look briefly into the history of the area 
plotted, which is traceable to the time of its first survey 
on November 2, 1675. At that time it was part of a 
tract of three hundred acres, title to which was then 
conveyed in right of the Duke of York to Lasse Cock, 
who later served the government of Pennsylvania for 
years as an Indian interpreter. On November 12, 16/8, 
Cock sold his acreage to Elizabeth Kinsey, future wife 
of surveyor Thomas Fairman, who assisted William 
Markham in 1682 in locating a suitable waterfront site 
for the city that was to be laid out on the banks of the 
Delaware, and later served surveyor general Thomas 
Holme as a deputy. Holme’s map of Pennsylvania has 
“Fairman” inscribed over the tract, but shows no 
boundaries. The Fairman house, which stood near the 
intersection of Hanover Street (now Columbia Avenue) 
and Beach Street, was the home of William Penn during 
part of his first visit to his colony. Across the way 


98 The full text of the advertisement reads as follows: 
“LEWIS EVANS Is removed to the house next the pump, 
against the Church-burying-ground, in Arch-street, and con- 
tinues to survey and draw deeds and writings as usual. He 
likewise draws and copies all sorts of maps, plans, sea-charts, 
projects and machines, with the utmost accuracy and exactness." 

96 Peter Kalm's Travels in North America, Adolph B. Benson, 
ed. (New York, 1937). 

97 A copy of the survey is in the archives of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Land Records, Harrisburg, Pa. The other example 
is A Draught of Part of Lot 1 in Norriton, executed for 
Charles Norris, April 3, 1753.—Norris of Fairhill MSS., 
p. 45. HSP. 
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from it, on a spot much frequented by the Indians, rose 
the noble elm tree under which Penn allegedly con- 
cluded a treaty with the natives about the end of 
November, 1682. The entire tract remained in the 
Fairman family until the year 1730, when Anthony 
Palmer purchased 1914 of its acres. Some time later he 
subdivided much of the tract, laid out streets, and sold 
lots, some outright, some on the ground-rent plan. He 
called his townsite Kensington. 

Palmer was twice married. Thomasine, his first wife, 
died in 1745. Three years later, when he was seventy- 
five and in failing health, he married twenty-year-old 
Catherine Carter. On reporting the affair to Thomas 
Penn with the ill-concealed relish of a confirmed gossip, 
Richard Peters hazarded the guess that the young bride 
was likely to bear him a child within the year.?* The 
secretary's surmise, undoubtedly based on Palmer's re- 
puted record of twenty-one children by his first wife,?? 
was not fated to come true. When Palmer died in June, 
1749, he left no survivors by Catherine, and only two 
daughters by Thomasine, one also named Thomasine, 
the relict of Alexander Henry Keith, the other Elizabeth, 
who married Alexander Allaire on October 21, 1749, and 
two grandchildren, Samuel Palmer, son of Francis 
Palmer deceased, and Elinor Berkeley, daughter of Jane 
Palmer Berkeley deceased. Thomasine died five months 
after her father, bequeathing her interests in Kensington 
to her three surviving kin and her brother-in-law Samuel 
Palmer. She also carried out an intention which her 
father had entertained but had not provided for in his 
will: the setting aside of a plot for use as a burial 
ground by the people of Kensington. In the quaintly 
phrased terms of her will, the plot was to consist of “one 
and a half acres to be freely occupied and enjoyed by all 
the inhabitants of Kensington on the east and south 
side of Hanover Street and Frankford Road west of 
Isaac Norris's land and Gunner's Run be they of what- 
ever religion, condition or denomination.” 1°° 

In the "Explanation" Evans supplied in his plat he 
first set down the abbreviations identifying those prop- 
erties owned by the direct descendants of Anthony 
Palmer, and then listed other abbreviations denoting 
the dispositions of both Anthony's and Thomasine's 
"Grounds allotted on Partition." The dates and amounts 
shown in many lots throughout the plat presumably de- 
note the time they were disposed of on the ground-rent 
plan and how much the purchasers were in arrears. 
The survey and the preparation of the draft probably 
took two months or more. 

About the time Evans concluded his survey of Ken- 
sington, Peters made an effort to secure a place for him 
with the Pennsylvania commissioners who were ap- 
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pointed to run the southern boundary, but with negative 
results: 


I proposed Lewis Evans [he reported to Penn] to be 
Clerk to the Commission as he would on occasion do the 
Office of Surveyor & help to settle Variation & other Points 
as well as the Clerkship, but Mr. Allen has such an 
Opinion of his impertinent & forward way of talking that 
he would by no means consent yt he should go in any 
Capacity.191 


For one who did on at least one occasion bellow “forth 
such a torrent of obstreperous jargon as might have 
been heard in a still morning to ye Jersey shore," ?° 
this would appear to have been an inappropriate basis 
for objection. 

Thereafter Evans seems to have been in Philadelphia 
throughout much of the rest of the year and the early 
part of the following year. During this period, as in the 
corresponding periods of 1748/49 and 1749/50, he spent 
much time in the company of Peter Kalm, the visiting 
Swedish scientist, in whose journals his name figures 
prominently. It was perhaps at Kalm's request that 
Evans prepared a map for him to serve as a guide 
through the upper parts of New York province on his 
trip to Canada in 1749. From the fact that Kalm hoped 
to "satisfy his [Evans's] curiosity in true maps of 
Canada," the cartographer would appear to have been 
conscious of some defects in his draft. Kalm had oc- 
casion to verify Evans's fears on this point at some 
danger to his person, as he informed Bartram from 
Quebec: 


The map ... he was so kind and write for me, had once 
(it was not far from it) thrown me in the other world. 
The reason was that he has not put down a great river 
between Fort Ann and Crown Point, that runs in Wood- 
creek. My guide did not very well know the way, and we 
did go down this river, where such Indians did live that 
do kill all the English they see; but to our happiness we 
did by good time find that we were wrong, and returned.103 


For Kalm's second trip to Canada, made in the sum- 
mer of 1750, it is definitely presumable that Evans again 
gave him the benefit of cartographical assistance and 
advice, since the scientist journeyed for a considerable 
distance over the same trails that the geographer had 
become familiar with in the summer of 1743. Kalm left 
Philadelphia near mid-June, passed through Ephrata 
and Lancaster, and then traveled northward in rather 
leisurely fashion. After making what he called “a 
very difficult and quite adventurous journey" through 
the domains of the Iroquois, he arrived at Oswego on 
August 13, new style. Four days later he set out west- 
ward in a flatbottomed boat and after rowing for six 
days along the shores of Lake Ontario, arrived at Fort 


101 Penn MSS., Official Correspondence, 1750-1752, Septem- 
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Niagara. In this instance, too, he undoubtedly was able 
to give Evans some geographical information per- 
tinent to his purposes. 

When Kalm embarked for home on February 13, 
1751, he took with him several tokens of Evans's es- 
teem, among them being at least two copies of his 1749 
map. One of them was a personal presentation from 
the cartographer; the other was intended for the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences, in whose library it is still 
preserved. On its lower margin it bears the following 
inscription in its author's handwriting: "Academiae 
Scient. Reg. Suec. Delineationem hanc Geographicam, 
devotissime offert Auctor Ludovicus Evans.  Philadae, 
Feb 1, 1750/51." Besides these two maps, Evans also 
had ready for Kalm a manuscript delineation that in- 
cluded those parts of North America through which 
his travels had taken him. Drawn up at the scientist's 
express request, probably at some time after his return 
to Philadelphia in October, 1750, this map apparently is 
the earliest of those Evans made after the composition 
of his first published map that is known to remain ex- 
tant. It survives in one known example, which has had 
an unusual history.!?* 

After Kalm arrived home he resumed his post as 
professor of practical husbandry at the Academy of 
Abo in Swedish Finland, and in the leisure time which 
the performance of the duties of that position left him 
during the years from 1753 to 1761 he edited and pub- 
lished three volumes of his travel diaries. On October 
3, 1777, while preparing the fourth volume for publica- 
tion, he wrote Peter Wargentin, secretary of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences, about this manuscript 
map, stating that it had been especially drawn for him 
by Evans, and that he desired to have a reproduction of 
it accompany that particular chapter of the proposed 
fourth part which he was enclosing with his letter. He 
promised the map with the next chapter, which he 
apparently forwarded on October 30 following, with a 
letter wherein he had more to say about the map: 


All the places which I visited in America are not shown, 
and I, as a poor geographer, have not dared to insert 
them. Racoon, located in New Jersey, and often referred 
to in my second, third, and in this my fourth volume of 
travels is indicated on this map as T. Suecicum, which 
means Templum Suecicum or Paroesia Suecica. However, 
the most important places are shown. 


Kalm died before he got the fourth volume ready 
for publication, but prior to his death in 1779 he had 
entrusted his papers to Salomon Kreander, his assistant 
in the department of practical husbandry, with the 
proviso that those parts of the diaries which still awaited 


104 Pensilvaniae, Novae-Caesarae, Novi-Eboraci, Aquanish- 
uonigae, et Canadae, Brevis Delineatio, Juxta Itinera P. Kalm, 
a Ludovico Evans, 1750: Aeri incisa a Fr. Akrel, Cura S. 
Kreander, 1784. The story of this map was first told by Arne 
Jorgensen in “Evans Karta över Pehr Kalms Resor,” in 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Bok- och Biblioteksvàsen 23: (Upsala, 
1936). The map is reproduced in Gipson’s Lewis Evans. 
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publication be edited and published by him. To enable 
Kreander to carry out Kalm’s wishes money was raised 
by public subscription, but in the opinion of certain of 
his contemporaries, who may have been motivated by 
professional jealousy, he evinced very little concern 
about carrying out the work entrusted to his care. 
Whatever the case may have been, the existence of the 
Brevis Delineatio does indicate that Kreander did make 
an effort to carry out his trust, for he evidently had the 
map engraved from the one in manuscript which Kalm 
had sent to Wargentin in Sweden, even though he never 
published the rest of Kalm’s American journals. The 
entire edition of the map would seem to have remained 
in his possession and that of his heirs until 1826, when 
the Kalm papers were turned over to the library of the 
Academy of Abo. In the following year a fire ravaged 
the academy, and, save for a single copy of this map and 
for several parcels of manuscript dealing for the most 
part with the three volumes of the travels already pub- 
lished, all of Kalm’s and Kreander’s papers were de- 
stroyed. The manuscript map, which seems to have 
disappeared, probably shared the same fate. 

Much of the area denoted in the title of the Brevis 
Delineatio was Evans’s 1749 map on reduced scale, with 
a corresponding reduction in the amount of detail pre- 
sented. Maps of French origin served largely as his 
authorities for Canada and Aquanishuonigy, and his 
sources for the sizable section of New England mapped, 
of whose presence the title took no notice, probably were 
those he would draw upon later for his general map of 
the middle British colonies. In view of his interest in 
those parts of Pennsylvania which he had not hitherto 
mapped except in the now unlocated drafts he made 
for Thomas Penn, special note must be taken of what 
he had done there. Singularly enough, the physical de- 
tail he laid down in the more westerly parts, limited 
mostly to the courses of the Allegheny River and its 
tributaries, and far from accurate, exceeded that mapped 
in the more easterly section just beyond the Kittatinny 
Mountains. There is no improvement evident in the 
tracing of the Juniata or correction of the major error 
he committed in his plotting of those parts of the west 
branch of the Susquehanna shown in his 1749 map. 
Owing to his misconception as to the shape of its great 
bend, he placed the entire basin of this branch too far 
south. 

The place names recorded are of more than ordinary 
interest in that they mark the cartographical emergence 
of the trader and Indian toponymy of the region. 
Place names long heard in Philadelphia from the lips of 
returning traders here received more or less definite 
localization. Ohio, Allegheny, and La Belle Riviere 
were familiar, of course, but Palvathepiky, the Shawnee 
Indian name for western Pennsylvania’s largest river, 
strikes a strange note. Other streams denominated 
were the Mohungahalo (Monongahela), Ohio Gani 
(Youghiogheny), Cacuckluck (Evitts Creek), Kenu- 
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mino (Conemaugh), and Bear Creek (now Mahoning 
River), a branch of unnamed Beaver River. And in 
detail of a cultural nature there were the names of 
trading posts, as Franks Town, Chartiens (Chartiers 
Town), Logs Town, Kiskuskies (Kuskuskies), Kish- 
kemanetas (Kiskiminetas), Mahoneck (Mahoning) and 
Machinmanal (presumably a misspelled variant of 
Mecheek-Menatey, the Delaware Indian name for the 
town on French Margaret’s Island near present-day 
Lock Haven). The information necessary for tracing 
the traders' paths that connected these places probably 
was not available to Evans. 

Since the exact longitudinal position of Philadelphia 
still remained undetermined in 1750, save for some 
happy stroke of luck, which in this instance did not 
eventuate, the map could not but fail of proper orienta- 
tion. The northern boundary, laid down on the forty- 
second parallel as in the 1749 map, was here carried 
westward the five degrees from a point on the upper 
Delaware posited in the same longitude as Philadelphia, 
and therefore eastward of its true position, to a terminus 
on 80° 30’ west from Greenwich. Evans placed this 
meridian about 12' to the east of the Forks of Ohio, 
whereas its correct position is approximately 30' west of 
that place. His extension of the Temporary Line five 
degrees west from Delaware River to the western 
margin of the map carried it beyond the meridian of 
80° 30’, as he laid it down. However, he did not desig- 
nate 80? 30' as the western boundary, or insert a line 
joining the ends of the two parallels to serve as such, 
his reason for failing to do so probably having been 
the unsettled state of the question as to whether the 
boundary there should be a straight line or a broken one 
of the same shape as the course defined by the Delaware 
River. If the Brevis Delineatio had then been used to 
establish the former as the boundary, the line with 
Virginia would have fallen slightly to the west of the 
Forks as Evans located them; if to establish the latter, 
then the Pennsylvania-Virginia line could well have 
been laid down directly through the Forks, but the 
Allegheny River would have remained wholly within 
the limits of Pennsylvania. Geographical knowledge 
about the western parts definitely was on the increase, 
as is oddly exemplified by this effort of a cartographer 
who had never seen them, but as yet there was no sci- 
entifically established basis for a determination of the 
complete boundaries of Pennsylvania, or for ascertain- 
ing to what extent the French claims impinged upon 
the patent issued to William Penn. 


IV. A REVISAL, A BRIEF ACCOUNT, 
AND AN ABSTRACT 


As an instrument for denoting the extent of Kalm's 
travels in America, the Brevis Delineatio was com- 
pletely acceptable; as a vehicle for the exposition of the 
geography of those parts of Pennsylvania lying west- 
ward of the third meridian, it was altogether too sketchy 
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and inaccurate. Any plotting of them that Evans might 
undertake with a view to its publication would have to 
await further accumulation of much more detail and 
information of greater dependability than he yet had at 
his disposal. Since that contingency was not in im- 
mediate prospect, he turned to the correction and 
amendment of his 1749 map, which were now made 
possible through continued arrivals at more exact 
knowledge and by a number of noteworthy develop- 
ments of a political nature. Whether he used a copy 
of his 1749 map for keeping a running memorandum 
of new material is not a matter of record, but a course 
of that sort would have served his purposes in most 
instances. 

Important new material began to become available to 
him shortly after the publication of his map on July 24, 
1749. One of the earliest of such accessions concerned 
the latest purchase made by the Penns from the Indians, 
the extent of which he indicated by inserting a dotted 
line running northeastwardly from a point a little south 
of Shamokin to the Viskill or upper Delaware, and 
lettering it, “Released by the Indian Huttoongaliacs 
from the Kittatinni Ms. to this Line, Aug. 22, 1749.” 
About the same time that the purchased extent of the 
province was undergoing enlargement, the spread of 
settlement and growth of population in the regions west 
of the Susquehanna worked to furnish Evans with 
further material. Because of the considerable distances 
at which large numbers of the inhabitants of those parts 
were situated from Lancaster, the nearest county seat, 
subdivision requested in 1747 was granted by the colo- 
nial assembly on August 19, 1749, just three days 
before the date of the Indian purchase. A new county 
embracing all provincial lands lying between the Sus- 
quehanna River and “a Line drawn on the Ridge of 
South Mountain” was erected and named York.’ The 
designation of its limits required little more on Evans’s 
part than the transfer of those letters of the word "Lan- 
caster” that lay west of the river in his 1749 map to 
the eastern side, and their replacement with the name 
of the new county. In addition to that detail, he made 
adjustments in the positions of several sections of roads 
and laid down a number of new ones, in both York and 
Lancaster counties, as further information came to him. 
He was also able to accentuate the main courses of the 
larger streams and to add, extend, or relocate branches 
of others in the regions beyond Susquehanna. As for 
the course of the Susquehanna itself, he made a notice- 
able change in its width at some small distance below 
the mouth of Codorus Creek, but he had nothing new to 
offer for the courses of its upper branches. He also 
effected several minor changes in the position and ex- 
tent of a few of the higher elevations, laid down the 
locations of two gaps through the Blue Ridge, and, to 
the satisfaction of Thomas Penn, removed the word 
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"Cressop" near Wright’s Ferry. Such corrections as 
he knew or may have supposed to be necessary in his 
locations of the parallels and the meridians must have 
proved unfeasible to make, for no change is evident in 
their positions. 

York County had barely been set up before there was 
an insistent demand from the inhabitants of the regions 
beyond it for a more conveniently located seat of local 
government. Consequently, on January 27, 1750, the 
new county of Cumberland was established, taking in 
all the purchased lands as far as to their limits at the 
Kittatinny Mountains. A disagreement as to the posi- 
tion of a part of its dividing line with York County 
prevented Evans from defining their interior limits com- 
pletely until more than a year later.'9 About the 
same time he was able to denote the location of Carlisle, 
the new seat of Cumberland County, laid out in the 
meantime by Nicholas Scull, and of Carlisle Ferry on 
the Susquehanna. 

The decision of Lord Hardwicke on the Penn-Calvert 
Agreement of 1732, handed down on May 15, 1750, 
enabled Evans to plot important provincial limits. Al- 
though Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon would not 
arrive on the scene until thirteen years later, he had 
sufficient warranty to adjust his existing records to 
show how their work would affect the positions of the 
boundaries. He inserted a straight line to mark the 
new boundary replacing the broken Temporary Line, 
whose dotted denotation he did not remove, but added 
the notation, “NB. The black Line shews the true 
Limits according to the Decree in Chancery, May 15, 
1750;" and at latitude 42? 44' he inserted a dotted 
line which he lettered, “The Royal Patent granting 
Mr Penn 3 Deg. of Lat. & a Decree in Chancery de- 
termining his Southern Limits will probably extend the 
Northern Bounds of Pensilvania to this Latitude.” 
This amendment of his original placing of the north- 
ern boundary conformed to Thomas Penn’s own con- 
ception of its rightful location as expressed by him 
upon seeing Evans’s 1749 map: 


The Northern Boundary must be carried higher than 
Evans has done it in his Map, so as to take three Degrees 
from the Line of Agreement with Maryland, which will 
carry it almost as high as the head of Sasquehanna River 
by Evans’s Map. There no Settlement can be mentioned, 
but the Lake to the North West must be the Boundary.’ 


In his 1749 map Evans had shown but a small por- 
tion of the southern shore of "the Lake to the North 
West.” After Kalm's return to Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober, 1750, from his second trip to Canada, the 
cartographer had the benefit of observations made by 
the Swedish scientist while en route from Oswego to 
Niagara and on them he based his extension of the 
shoreline to the left-hand margin of his map. 


106 [bid. 4: pp. 3360—3361. 
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In the following winter the order given by James II 
in 1685 for the resolution of the Delaware-Maryland 
boundary dispute was carried out to the extent of run- 
ning the transpeninsular line from Fenwick’s Island 
to Taylor's Island. At this juncture the death of the 
Maryland proprietor halted the determination of the 
north-south line between the two colonies. However, 
since the mid-point of the transpeninsular line was now 
determined, Evans felt justified in drawing the tangent 
line to the arc of the circle of twelve miles radius from 
Newcastle, thus dividing the upper part of the peninsula 
just about equally between the Penns and Baltimore. 
In his efforts to get several place names on the west side 
of Delaware Bay in their correct positions, he permitted 
himself to be guided by others. Just before he published 
his map in 1749 he had sent Peter Collinson, the Lon- 
don merchant-scientist, a small manuscript map of the 
bay which came to the notice of Thomas Penn, who 
was displeased with it and so expressed himself to 
Governor Hamilton: "I find he lays down Cape Hin- 
lopen at the Mouth of the Bay w*^ I think he should 
Alter & lay down in its true place." !?5 This objection 
brought the reply from Peters that he mentioned it to 
Evans, who acknowledged that he had made a mistake 
"owing to his Ignorance of the Dispute." 1° His 1749 
map was already published and he could do nothing 
about the matter at that time. Later, in his Brevis 
Delineatio, he left Cape Henlopen in the same position, 
but he inserted “Fenwick’s Island" for “The false 
Cape," which he moved up to Rehoboth Bay. Now, to 
meet any further objections from Thomas Penn, he 
altered Cape Henlopen at the mouth of the bay to read 
"C. Hinlopen or Cornelius," and removed "The false 
Cape," i.e, the Cape Henlopen of the old Dutch maps, 
but in its place inserted "Fenwick's I. or The Old Cape 
Hinlopen.” In so doing he adopted the toponymic 
designations favorable to the claims asserted by the 
Penns from the beginning of the Delaware-Maryland 
boundary dispute. “I am better satished with him since 
. . . he so readily made the Alterations you desired,” 
Penn later wrote Peters.!!? 

The true position of Cape Henlopen, named in the 
Duke of York’s patent to Penn as the point limiting the 
extent of Delaware to the south, was a source of dis- 
agreement almost from the time of the granting of 
the patent. When Charles, third Lord Baltimore, was 
requested by the Lords of Trade and Plantations to 
define the position and boundaries of his province in 
1678, he submitted a copy of Augustine Herrman’s map, 
Virginia and Maryland As it is Planted and Inhabited 
this present Year 1670, London, ca, 1673, the most ac- 
curate and dependable contemporary delineation of 
Maryland and Delaware, which showed Cape Hen- 
lopen as Evans first laid it down and as it is located 
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at present. Lord Baltimore again produced this map 
during the hearings of 1683-1685, but Penn's influence 
brought about the introduction of Nicolas J. Visscher's 
Novi Belgii Novaeque Angliae, nec non Partis Vir- 
giniae Tabula, Amsterdam, ca. 1655, in which Cape 
Henlopen was placed fifteen miles south of the point 
now known by that name, an error that was perpetu- 
ated for years, both by Dutch and by English cartog- 
raphers. That Penn may have been aware of this er- 
ror was intimated to one Thomas Gray by James Logan 
before the first proprietor's death: "Through ignorance 
or intent the Penns erred on the side that favours them. 
Cape Henlopen is wrongly placed on Old Dutch Map 
which was then in possession of William Penn." 1! To 
Penn himself Logan had written on December 26, 
1712/13, that 


I know not what may be made of y® two different Capes, 
Inlopen & Henlopen, but am of opinion if thou canst 
begin at ye mouth of the Indian River as a natural Boun- 
dary, it may be bore with, tho' the more can be had the 
better; but if you begin at what y® Sailors understand by 
Cape Inlopen or Henlopen (& nobody here has any notion 
of any other, tho' the old Dutch Map may express it 
otherwise,) twill leave out even the Town of Lewes.!!? 


The advantage gained by William Penn through the 
acceptance and employment of Visscher's map in the 
hearings of 1683-1685 was retained by his sons in the 
Agreement of 1732, to which a map was attached which 
showed Cape Henlopen as laid down by Visscher. 
And Lord Hardwicke's decision of May 15, 1750, up- 
holding that agreement and requiring its performance, 
directed that Cape Henlopen be taken as located on the 
map attached to the Articles. 

Thomas Penn had good reason to be better satis- 
fied with Evans for making the alterations Peters de- 
sired. But knowing Evans's insistence upon accuracy, 
one can only conclude that he stil remained in that 
"Ignorance of the Dispute" which he pled as an excuse 
for his placing of Cape Henlopen in the small map he 
had sent Peter Collinson. 

Evans's work on the revision was interrupted for a 
time when he left Philadelphia about the middle of July, 
1751, to make appearances at New York and at the 
College of New Jersey at Newark in the role of a lec- 
turer on natural philosophy, in preparation for which 
he had “the daily Instruction for 6 Weeks before he 
left off, of M" Franklin" in the subject of electricity.!? 
Upon his return to Philadelphia after an absence of two 
and one-half months, he probably made a few further 
revisions of a minor nature in his accumulated materials 
and shortly thereafter handed them, along with the plate 
of his 1749 map, to an engraver. 

Either because he thought it unnecessary to have a 
new plate engraved, or, as 1s more likely, because he 
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was unable to support the expense of a second one, he 
proceeded to have the engraver record his new ma- 
terials after a fashion much employed by the map 
makers of Europe. The publishers there had long 
since found the cost of engraving completely new plates 
for every improved edition of their maps and atlases to 
be prohibitive. As a matter of economy, therefore, they 
frequently had their engravers remove outmoded details 
from old plates and insert new ones, thus in many in- 
stances making a former plate do duty again and again. 
Unfortunately, some of the publishers took advantage 
of the public’s desire to keep abreast of the times by an 
unscrupulous disregard for geographical knowledge and 
accuracy which extended to the combining of plates 
that contained nothing new whatsoever. Consequently, 
the emendata multis 1n. locis of their maps’ titles often 
more truthfully described their tampering with old out- 
moded plates than any actual recorded advance in 
knowledge. Evans, of course, would have none of such 
imposition on the public. His revision was to be as 
complete and accurate as he could make it. 

With the engraving of accumulated material under 
way, Evans took off on another lecture tour and 
towards the end of February, 1752, put in his appear- 
ance in Charleston, South Carolina, where he first gave 
his course of lectures to three separate classes or groups, 
and then, to meet the popular demand, repeated them to 
a single group.7** After delivering the final lecture 
on May 16, or thereabouts, he returned to Philadelphia 
and busied himself in preparing materials provided by 
recent events for insertion into the plate undergoing 
revisal. These had to do chiefly with the boundaries of 
two new counties in Pennsylvania, namely, Berks and 
Northampton, whose erection had been authorized by 
the provincial assembly on March 11, 1752. The for- 
mer, composed of the northern parts of Lancaster, 
Chester, and Philadelphia counties and the eastern sec- 
tion of Saint Anthony's Wilderness, was surveyed by 
Edward Scull and others. The latter was created by 
dividing the existing area of Bucks County into two 
parts. Its seat was laid out by William Parsons and 
named Easton, but Evans had it put into the plate as 
Northampton. These additions probably were the last 
ones made before he decided to print the plate. 

His advertisement of his revision appeared for the 


first time in the July 23 issue of The Pennsylvania 


Gazette: 


114 The South Carolina Gazette, March 2, April 20, 1752. 
There is an indication of the extent of Evans’s activities on the 
lecture platform in his letter, To the Honourable the Com- 
mittee [of Laws of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania], 
December 13, 1754. Amer. Philos. Soc. The fourth paragraph 
reads as follows: “Upon Experiment it is found that a Man 
in Health requires about a Gallon of fresh Air every Minute; 
and the Air once breathed is unfit for it again, ’till it has 
Communication with the outer Air not lately breathed before. 
And so malign‘. is Air once breathed, that it immediately ex- 
tinguishes a Candle or the Life of another Animal put into it; 
as I have many Times publickly shewn.” 
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This Day is published, the SEconp Epition, of A MAP 
of Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New-York, and the Three 
Lower Counties on Delaware. By LEWIS EVANS. 

The Determination of the Bounds of Pensilvania and 
Mariland, by a Decree in Chancery; a new Purchase made 
of the /ndians, and the Erecting four new Counties in Pen- 
silvamia, since the first Publication of the Map, have made 
this Edition necessary. And Care has been taken to supply 
the Omissions, and to rectify the Errors which have es- 
caped in the former Impression; and the South Side of 
Lake Ontario is now added. 

The several Provinces and Counties are distinguished in 
the plain Maps by Division Lines, and in the colour’d Ones, 
by different Colours. 

Besides what are common to other Maps, as the Sea- 
Coast, Rivers, Creeks, Mountains, Roads, intermediate 
Distances of Places, and the Situation of Cities, Towns, 
Villages, &c. there are inserted in this, how far the Tide 
runs up the several Rivers, and the Time of High-Water, 
Full and Change, of the greatest Use in Commerce; the 
Variation of the Needle, by several accurate Observations, 
and the Rate of its Decrease, of Use in adjusting old 
Surveys of Land; the greatest Length of Days and Nights; 
a Table of the Distances between the most considerable 
Towns; besides the Barometrical and Thermometrical Ob- 
servations, Accounts of the Weather in this Climate, the 
Production of Lightning and Fogs accounted for; with 
several other Articles recommended by the Curious to the 
Enquiry of Travellers. 

The Smallness of this Map has been very often objected 
to the Author; but if Gentlemen would consider, that they 
seldom have seen Maps of any Parts of Europe to a larger 
Scale, and that there is not a City, Town, or even a village 
of six Houses within the Compass of this Map, that are not 
inserted in it, and that Pensilvania, as far as tolerably 
settled, which is between Delaware River, the Lower 
Counties, Mariland, and the Kittatinny Mountains, tho’ now 
divided into eight Counties, is not of Extent equal to 
Yorkshire in South-Britain, they would be induced to think 
a larger Map impertinent; if they did not expect it for 
other Uses than Geography, Physics, History and Com- 
merce. 

The Price of the plain Maps is One Spanish Dollar; 
of the colour'd Ones, on superfine Writing-paper, Two 
Dollars; and there are a few on fine Callico, at a Dollar 
and a Half each. 

In Justice to the Buyers of the former Impression, their 
colour d Maps, tho’ torn or defaced, will be exchanged for 
the new Edition at Five Shillings, and their plain Ones at 
Two Shillings and Six-pence. 

To be sold or exchanged by the Author in Arch-street, 
and at the New-Printing Office, in Market-street, Phila- 
delphia; by Mr. James Parker, Printer at New-York, and 
by Mr. Samuel Holland, Printer at Lancaster. 


He left the original imprint of the map unchanged, 
but to it he added the lettering, “The Second Edition, 
July 1752.” While the size of his plate precluded the 
insertion of all the latest data on the English settle- 
ments, those corrections and additions which he had 
the engraver make did bring it as nearly up to date as 
his medium permitted. For Pennsylvania, at least, no 
other published work presenting so considerable a body 
of geographical information in such compact form was 
then available. Even Thomas Penn, after a cursory glance 
at one of the copies sent him, put himself on record as 
"much pleased with the Map about Philadelphia," but 
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pointed out that “M" Evans has called the Town [lately 
laid out by Parsons] Northampton instead of Easton, 
which he must alter." Upon further consideration, 
however, he revised his earlier estimate of it: 


I think [he wrote Peters] the alterations made are so ill 
done, that his Map would not sell for Sixpence anywhere. 
He has made one very bad alteration by putting down 
Leghwacsein [Lackawaxen] Creek on Delaware near where 
Viskil was placed, which might have passed for the name 
of that Creek, but now it is plain it is designed for the 
River Delaware, which should have been so called, had he 
not been bribed by the People of New York, to call it by 
that name, in order to make Delaware the West branch 
only; it is plain he had this in view, and the alterations 
he makes in these will not remove any objection, that may 
be made from those he formerly published; so that I 
wou'd not have you say any thing about it. I have almost 
all he sent me, which I shall never give away... .” 115 


The senior proprietor would actually seem to have 
been so fearful that the map might create some prejudice 
to his interest that he could not peruse it without seeing 
anything but sinister intent in some of these revisions. 
And Peters, not altogether illogically, considering that 
he was a paid agent of the proprietors, expressed him- 
self as being of the same mind as Thomas Penn: 


Your Opinion of Lewis Evans and his Maps agrees ex- 
actly with mine—’tis so crowded, so confused and so con- 
tracted, that I think it will never gain Esteem or Authority, 
except with M' Alexander and the New Yorkers, who 
express a Value for it, owing I suppose to the very things 
which you so justly object against. I have not com- 
municated one word of what you say to him, but have by 
me a large Bundle of his Maps, some belonging to you and 
some to myself.11¢ 


Actually, the only recorded reference to the revision 
known to have been made by a New Yorker was set 
down by Goldsbrow Banyar, an official of that province. 
And he expressed neither approval nor disapproval of 
it, but merely stated that he had been told “Evans’s last 
Edition of his Map... underwent a second Impression 
purely on account of that Government [Pennsylvania] 
extending their Northern Boundary further now than 
formerly." 117 

The whole history of Evans's map was not concluded 
with the publication of this second edition; it extended 
some two years beyond that time. Since little is known 
of this phase of its history, it seems best to relate here 
such facts as have been ascertained, together with cer- 
tain deductions based thereon, in order to bring its story 
toa close. Evans again brought his map to the attention 
of the public in the following advertisement inserted in 
The Pennsylvania Gazette for July 19, 1753: 


A FEW Copies of a MAP of Pensilvania, New-Jersey, 
New-York, and the Three Lower Counties on Delaware, 


115 Penn Letter Books, October 27, 1752, 3: p. 174; January 
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by Lewis Evans, are to be sold at the New-Printing Office, 
in Beaver-street, New-York; by the Author in Arch-street, 
and at the New-Printing-Office, in Market-street, Phila- 
delphia. Price of the colour'd Ones, on superfine Writing- 
paper, Two Dollars; and of the plain Ones, on Printing- 
paper, One Dollar each. 

The Erecting of four new Counties in Pensilvania, and 
the Correction of some Mistakes which had escaped the 
former Impression, have made this Edition necessary. 
The Purchasers of the first Impression may have their 
Copies, tho' torn or defaced, exchanged for new Ones; 
the colour'd Ones at Five Shillings, and the plain Ones at 
Two Shillings and Six-pence each. And note, that no 
Copies shall be exchanged after the last Day of August 
next. 

The Opportunity that the Author has had of viewing 
far the greatest Part of these Colonies, and the Assistance 
he has received from the most considerable Mathemati- 
cians in all their Parts, and the careful Revise that the 
Map has undergone before Publication, have enabled him 
to give it a Degree of Correctness that the Maps of but 
few of the most civilized Parts of Europe have arrived at. 

Besides the Sea-coast, Creeks, Rivers, Roads, intermedi- 
ate Distances of Places, and the Situation of Cities, Towns 
and Villages, common to this and other Maps, this contains 
many curious and useful Things, no less necessary, tho’ few 
of them ever inserted in Maps before. As, how far 
the Tide runs up the several Creeks and Rivers.—The 
Time of High-water at the Full and Change of the Moon. 
—The Variation of the Needle in many Places, from 
accurate Observations, and the Rate of its Decrease. And 
the greatest Length of Days and Nights in every Place. 

Several Vacancies in the Map are filled up with useful 
and entertaining Remarks in Physics and Commerce. Here 
was first given a true Cause of Thunder and Lightning, 
since abundantly confirmed by Observations in Europe 
and America. 





And in the Gazette for September 12, 1754, as follows: 


A FEW Copies of a Map of PENNSYLVANIA, New- 
JERSEY, New-Yorx, and the DELAWARE Counties, by 
LEWIS EVANS, remain still to be sold by the Author 
in Arch-street, at the New-Printing-Office, in Market- 
street, PHILADELPHIA, and at Mr. JAMES PARKER’S, 
at the New-Printing-O fice, in Beaver-Street, New York. 


At some time after the publication of the second edi- 
tion, probably by the time of the appearance of the 
second advertisement, Evans caused several changes to 
be made in the plate and then had some impressions 
taken from it. Most of the changes affected Hunterdon 
and Middlesex counties in New Jersey. In the first- 
named county he provided considerable extension of the 
road system, deleted one place name, and inserted some 
eight or nine new ones; in the other county he added 
one physical feature not shown in the former impres- 
sions, and also inserted its name. Another change 
noted is the restoration of the place name *Cressop" in 
York County, which may have been Evans's way of 
indulging in a bit of nose-thumbing at Thomas Penn. 

He would not appear to have considered this second 
issue of the second edition of sufficient importance to 
merit particular mention to the public, for neither one 
of the advertisements quoted affords any clue as to the 
time of its actual production. Banyar's statement cited 
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above seems specific enough in one respect to warrant 
support of the belief that it must have appeared some 
while prior to November 5, 1753, the date of his writ- 
ing, but that statement cannot be accepted at face. A 
comparison of the two issues of the second edition dis- 
closes no change in the position of the Pennsylvania— 
New York boundary line. It is only between copies of 
the first edition of 1749 and copies of the second edition 
of 1752 that such difference first appears. Therefore, 
although Banyar's phrasing, "Evans's last Edition of 
his map . . . underwent a second Impression," seems 
to indicate the existence of a second issue of the second 
edition in the fall of 1753, in the light of the concluding 
part of his sentence it can only be taken as referring to 
the first state of the second edition of 1752. 

While it is not possible to fix the exact date of the 
printing of the second issue from the evidence available, 
there appears to be some reason for assuming that its 
emission took place between the months of July and 
November, 1754. The absence from the advertisements 
of any intimation that he caused some alterations to be 
made in the plate seems to denote a conviction on his 
part that the limited extent of the emendations therein 
did not entitle the map printed from it to any special men- 
tion. Furthermore, the fact that the emendations which 
he did make were confined almost exclusively to the 
province of New Jersey, when many additional ones of 
a similar nature could have been made as readily in all 
the provinces comprehended in his plate, seems to lend 
strength to the conclusion that his purpose in bringing 
out the second issue was not primarily the same as that 
which motivated his publication of the first issue of the 
second edition. 

Another reason must therefore be sought for its 
issuance, one that is related to some incident having to 
do with the affairs of New Jersey. The only one which 
can be advanced with any degree of plausibility in this 
connection is that Evans intended his second revision 
as a tribute to Thomas Pownall, who may even have 
provided the material for the changes in the plate. 
Evans and Pownall met and became close friends at 
New York in the winter of 1753-1754. In June-July, 
1754, the latter attended, and took an important part in, 
the intercolonial congress held at Albany, whence he 
accompanied Franklin to Philadelphia. By that time he 
undoubtedly had laid his plans for securing the lieu- 
tenant governorship of New Jersey, a position to which 
he received appointment in May, 1755. "The close as- 
sociation existing between these two men and the high 
regard that Evans showed for his friend on every occa- 
sion would appear to permit the acceptance of this 
explanation for the printing of the second issue of the 
second edition of the the Map of Pensilvania, New- 
Jersey, New-York, and the Three Delaware Counties.A5 


118 The several impressions taken from the plate in its 
original form and variant amended forms were: The pre- 
publication specimen copies, ca. February, 1749; the first 
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For seven months or so following the publication of 
the second edition Evans seems to have been a stranger 
to all known historical records. He then turned up as 
the author of a general description of Pennsylvania 
written at the request of Richard Peters for the satis- 
faction of “a Gentleman in Europe" who was con- 
templating migration to the colony. Though Evans 
intentionally composed his “Brief Account” in a some- 
what sketchy form lest its publication should antici- 
pate him “in a Design he has entertained of troubling 
the Publick one Day with a Natural, Artificial, Civil 
and Political History of this and some of the neighbour- 
ing Colonies,” namely, his Analysis, it presented an 
attractive picture of mid-eighteenth-century Pennsyl- 
vania. His remarks on many subjects, and especially 
those on the natives, on the nature of the trade con- 
ducted with them, and on the part the German inhabi- 
tants of the province played in its development, are of 
such interest as to invite quotation. However, that 
must be limited to one which was of importance to every 
landholder and every prospective landholder in the pro- 
vince, that is, the Land Office as it was then conducted : 


I must not . . . omit taking Notice to others of the happy 
Management of our Land Office, wherein you [Richard 
Peters] have, Sir, with so much Address, done Honour to 
the Proprietaries and Yourself, and Service to the Publick 
for several Years past. 

What the World has imputed to the Happiness of our 
Constitution, is with more Justice to be ascribed to the 
happy Management of the Land Offices. The Proprietaries 
Affairs are transacted in three: viz, 15t the Secretarys, 
24 the Receiver Generals and 3dl» Surveyor Generals Office. 

When a Man has discovered a Piece of vacant Land in 
any Part of the Province, he applies to the Secretary for 
a Warrant to have the same surveyed to him. The Pro- 
prietaries Purchase Money is £15. 10. a hundred Acres; 
£5 of which is to be paid down on Application for the 
Warrant, and six Months Credit for the rest. 

The Secretary directs his Warrant to the Surveyor Gen- 
eral, who keeps the same in his Office, and directs a Copy 
thereof to the Deputy Surveyor of the District where the 
Land lies. 

When the Survey is made, the Deputy Surveyor returns 
the Draught thereof to the Surveyor General, where it 
lyes ’till the Man applies for the Return thereof to the 
Secretarys Office. 

The Surveyor General examines his Deputys Calcula- 
tions, and makes a Description of the Land in Words at 
Length and returns it to the Secretarys Office; and by 
this Return to the Secretary (upon the Payment of the 
Remainder of the Purchase Money to the Receiver Gen- 
eral) he draws out a Patent, which passes under the 
Great Seal and is recorded in the Rolls Office; and tho' 
Records there[of] also are kept in the Secretarys Office, 


edition, plain and colored copies, distributed July 24, 1749; the 
second edition, first issue, first state—Northampton instead of 
Easton—probably both plain and colored copies, July, 1752; the 
second edition, first issue, second state—Easton instead of 
Northampton—plain and colored copies, later in 1752; the 
second edition, second issue, plain copies only known, July- 
November, 1754? Although made from other plates, the pirated 
German edition, Frankfort-am-Main, 1750, and the Augsburg 
piracy of the preceding, ca. 1750, should also be mentioned. 
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and [in] the Surveyor and Receiver Generals Offices, and 
so much Precaution is used in examining the Affair, yet 
all the Fees upon a Tract of 2 or 300 Acres will not ex- 
ceed a Couple of Guineas more on a Thousand Acres. 

The Correct Management of the Proprietaries Affairs 
has prevented all Disputes and Law-suits between the 
Planters, so frequent in the other Colonies. Every Man 
is glad of holding immediately under the Chief Lord of the 
Soil; and if we add to this the great Ease and Dispatch 
that Business has been done with in our Offices, we need 
not wonder to see so many Strangers flock thither, to 
partake of our Happiness. 

But the universal Liberty of Conscience granted us by 
our first Proprietary, bears also too great a Part to be 
omitted here mentioning; tho' I have not Room for further 
Particulars.19 


The “Brief Account” bears every mark of having 
been composed in all honesty and sincerity, yet shortly 
Evans was entertaining the conviction that he was 
“being very ill used in Pennsylvania,” and that “no one 
can wonder at his resentment.” 1° He communicated 
these sentiments to a correspondent in England, who 
apparently ran to Thomas Penn with them at the first 
opportunity. If the geographer revealed any specific 
reasons for his feelings, they were not transmitted by 
the proprietor to Richard Peters, but it may well be con- 
cluded that his discontent owed its origins in part to the 
more unfortunate experiences which he had had with 
the proprietors’ appointed agents in the colony. Among 
them were the lack of appreciation shown his maps by 
Peters, his removal from consideration for reconnoiter- 
ing the bounds of the province, the rejection of his pro- 
posals of June, 1750, by Hamilton and Peters, and his 
exclusion by Allen from a place on the commission 
appointed for determining the southern boundary after 
the pronouncement of the Hardwicke decree in chancery. 
It probably was not any single one of these rebuffs and 
disappointments, but the cumulative effect of all of them, 
that was responsible to some extent for Evans’s re- 
sentful state of mind. 

There was also a more immediate cause for dis- 
satisfaction: his recent discovery that he had unwit- 
tingly violated his integrity as a scientist by giving way 
to Peters’s request that he make the aforementioned 
changes in place names in Delaware. After composing 
his “Brief Account,’ he had undertaken a thorough 
study of the whole question of the Penn-Baltimore 
boundary dispute, and what he learned convinced him 
that Peters had induced him to lend the weight of his 
authority to the benefit of the Penns on a very dubiously 
grounded issue. His inquiry into the history of the 
dispute also gave him very strong reasons for believing 
that they were guilty of “much perjury” in some of 
their representations regarding contested points. This 
suspicion was based in part on a view he had had of 
some papers Thomas Penn sent over for the perusal of 


119 This extract is from the Pierre du 
Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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several persons high in the governments of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. In one of them, concerned with 
William Penn's application for his patent to Pennsyl- 
vania, the founder had stated that "the beginning of the 
40" Degree is somewhere above Newcastle, which he 
[Evans] makes use of to shew that they called the Line 
of 40 the beginning of that Degree,” and not of the 39%, 
as the Penns often represented since in their lengthy 
litigations. In making his assertion about perjury, 
Evans had hit near enough to the truth to cause Thomas 
Penn some uneasy moments: 


This teaches me [he wrote Peters] not to suffer those 
briefs to be out of our hands, and I desire you will write 
M” Alexander to return that [which] he has as soon as he 
can. It cannot be M* Logan's [that he has seen] as one 
was lent him but not given. If M* Alexander has one 
get it back, and keep them safely sealed up 'til I arrive, 
or if you know of any other demand it.!?! 


Evans's feeling of having been “ill used" and his 
suspicion of the alleged deceit practiced by the Penns 
impelled him to offer his services to Lord Baltimore, 
and early in the fall of 1753 he went to Annapolis to 
confer with Governor Horatio Sharpe. The state in 
which the boundary dispute then stood undoubtedly had 
given him some reason to consider the times opportune 
for the action he was taking. The order of James II 
requiring the execution of the Privy Council decree of 
1685 had been carried out only to the extent of survey- 
ing the transpeninsular line from Fenwick's Island to 
Taylor's Island, after which the respective commissions 
adjourned to await further instructions from their pro- 
prietors. The Penns continued to press for a speedy 
settlement of the entire question, which would have been 
to their decided advantage, since the Agreement of 1732 
had been preponderantly in their favor. But delay 
followed on several accounts, one of them being the 
contest over the will of Charles, fifth Lord Baltimore, 
who had died while the transpeninsular line was being 
run. Another was the refusal of Frederick, sixth Lord 
Baltimore, to be obligated by the commitments that had 
been made by his predecessor. Realizing that by accept- 
ing the Agreement of 1732 his father had suffered great 
disadvantage, Frederick hoped through delay to regain 
something of what had been lost, and accordingly in the 
spring of 1753 he initiated proceedings for effecting a 
new agreement with the Penns regarding a final adjust- 
ment of the boundaries. 

Evans seems to have concluded that, if a new agree- 
ment were to be made, the entire case would be opened 
for review, in which event he doubtless supposed there 
would be an opportunity for the presentation of new 
evidence, as well as for stressing pertinent facts that 
had either been glossed over or ignored altogether in 
arriving at previous decisions. However, in the light of 
the fact that Lord Hardwicke's decree of May 15, 1750, 
had sounded a note of finality—without any reference to 
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original rights, the contestants were required to effect 
the performance of the Agreement—the hope that the 
entire case would ever be reopened was a forlorn one. 
Evans does not seem to have sensed this, for he pro- 
ceeded to put his collected materials in the form of a 
short treatise, which he placed in the hands of Governor 
Sharpe. Shortly thereafter he also provided the gover- 
nor with an abstract of the materials comprehended by 
the treatise. Cast in the form of a letter, this document 
outlined his various reasons for believing that Lord 
Baltimore's cause could be helped, whether the Articles 
of Agreement stood or whether they were set aside.!?? 
In addition to his arguments, which were presented at 
some length under four headings— The State of the 
American Affairs, when the Charter of Maryland was 
granted; Of the Dutch Affairs on Delaware, at the 
Time, that Mary Land was granted Baltimore; Con- 
cerning what was gain'd or lost by the Proprietaries, if 
the Articles of Agreement take Place; and Of the Dela- 
ware Counties—Evans provided a graphic supplement 
which was to his abstract what the map attached by the 
Penns to their Breviate in 1740 was to that document. 

Having convinced Sharpe that the old records of the 
Dutch at New York would provide evidence of a highly 
conclusive nature on the time of their first settlements 
on Delaware and thus strengthen the reasoning and con- 
firm some of the deductions embodied in the abstract, he 
proceeded to that place, where, “on or about the twenty 
third Day of November," he applied to Goldsbrow 
Banyar, keeper of the public records, for permission to 
examine and make extracts from the Dutch records. 
His request was granted and he spent the next six or 
seven weeks "taking Extracts from the Records .. . 
relating to Delaware River & the Dutch & Sweedish 
Settlements thereon." 123 

The results of the cartographer's search fell much 
below Sharpe's expectations, and neither the abstract 
nor the extracts from the Dutch records impressed Lord 
Baltimore as being of any value to his cause. Regard- 
ing the first, secretary Calvert wrote Sharpe that “M” 
Evans's Abstract of his Treatise is hardly worth 
Notice." 174 As to the results of the researches at New 
York, Baltimore was as little impressed, finding the 


"Extract from the Records of New York of the History 


122 Lewis Evans to Governor Sharpe, October 20, 1753, With 
a map of disputed Delaware, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
boundaries. Calvert Papers, No. 1050. MHS. Evans’s letter is 
printed by Gipson in his Lewis Evans, pp. 42-47. 

128 Translations, Notes and Extracts taken from the Dutch 
Records at New York, 1753, M" Jacob Goelet Interpreter. 
Calvert Papers, No. 181. MHS. Small quarto, running heads 
throughout: Translations, notes and extracts, pp. 1-160; 
Corrections, pp. [161-166]; Lewis Evans’s deposition, January 
23, 1754, pp. [166-170]; Jacob Goelet’s deposition, same date, 
pp. [171-174]; James De Lancey’s attestation, same date, pp. 
[175-176]. 
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of Delaware Bay . . . but a Pick'd Detail, Fragm* of 
Transactions of no use. . . ." 175 

Actually, Evans had presented much cogent reasoning 
in support of the Calvert cause, but he was at a dis- 
advantage in that he could not approach the case with 
the insight of the legal mind. Many of the arguments 
he offered were available from the first stages of the 
dispute, and yet they had not been of any appreciable 
benefit to the Maryland proprietors, for pertinent facts 
often were ignored when introduced as evidence. To 
introduce them again at this late date would prove of no 
avail whatsoever, as Frederick and his legal aides well 
knew. The cause of the Baltimores had been a losing 
one from the very beginning. They never gained an 
important decision. Often because of their own con- 
duct, the conduct of their legal aides, or the manner in 
which those aides presented their case, they stood in low 
esteem with the chancellors. Furthermore, reversal of 
the several decrees issued by high judicial authority 
throughout the years was too much to be hoped for, 
and the preponderance of advantage continued to lie on 
the side of the Penns. 

Though the taking of extracts at New York was pro- 
ductive of no material benefit to Baltimore, and of very 
little to Evans, the latter's sojourn in that city during 
the winter of 1753-1754 did prove of distinct advantage 
of another sort, for, as has already been noted, it was 
at this time that he made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Pownall, the closest friend of his last years. Pownall 
had entered the office of the Board of Trade, of which 
his brother John was secretary, about the year 1743. 
Ten years later Lord Halifax, then president of the 
Board, secured for his brother-in-law Sir Danvers 
Osbourne the governorship of New York province and 
sent Pownall along as the governor’s secretary. Os- 
bourne’s suicide two days after their arrival in New 
York left Pownall without a connection. He chose to 
remain in America, however, where he performed 
various services for the Lords of Trade and for certain 
officials in the New York and New England govern- 
ments. From the time of his arrival here he seems to 
have been a close observer of every phase of American 
colonial life in the northern provinces, and particularly 
of American topography. In his Topographical De- 
scription he states that he never traveled without a com- 
pass and a small level of his own invention for taking 
elevations. Some little proficiency he had in drawing 
also enabled him to make plats and sections of the 
country, in which he was very careful to note the 
courses and currents of the rivers, the ranges of the 
hills and mountains, their knobs and peaks, the passes 
and gaps in them, and the places where forts could be 
built to advantage. Such interests and accomplishments 
were of the very sort that would immediately establish 
a close affinity with a man of Evans’s inclinations. 


125 Ibid. 6: p. 129. 
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V. “THE CONJUNCTURE OF AFFAIRS" 
AND A GENERAL MAP 


At the time Evans went off to Maryland to offer his 
services to Lord Baltimore, the French had already been 
busy for some months in the western parts of Penn's 
grant with a scheme of aggression which was to sub- 
ordinate any need for resolving disputes over provincial 
bounds to a more imminent urgency. Their erection of 
Fort Presque Isle and Fort le Boeuf, the first two 
strongholds in a proposed chain of such works designed 
by them to confine the English to the area of their sea- 
board settlements, gave overruling precedence to the 
question of determining where the line of demarcation 
between the French and English domains in North 
America should be drawn. Although the British 
government learned almost immediately “of the March 
of a considerable Number of Indians, not in Alliance 
with the King, supported by some regular European 
Troops, intending . .. to commit Hostilities on Parts of 
his Majesty's Dominions,” 1? it delayed some months 
before issuing instructions to the governors of the 
colonies most seriously affected regarding the counter- 
measures they were to take. Consequently, it was not 
until November, 1753, that the governors learned that, 
after verifying the report of the march, they were ex- 
pected to stand in readiness to resist any hostile attempts, 
make objections to encroachments and the erection of 
forts on his majesty's dominions, require the enemy to 
desist, and if they failed to do so, draw forth the militias 
of their provinces and repel them by force. They were 
also requested to keep in communication with one 
another and, in the event of hostile attempts, they were 
to convene the general assemblies of their governments, 
impress upon them the necessity of mutual assistance, 
and engage them to vote such supplies as should be re- 
quired. However, because the English king desired to 
avoid appearing as an aggressor, the colonial governors 
were “most strictly" enjoined “not to make Use of... 
armed Force .. . excepting within the undoubted Limits 
of his Majestie’s Dominions.” 

The determination of those ‘undoubted Limits” was 
causing Governor James Hamilton of Pennsylvania acute 
concern for some weeks prior to Evans’s return to 
Philadelphia. Ironically enough, it was this same per- 
sonage who, with the assent of Richard Peters, had 
turned thumbs down on Evans’s proposals in 1750. Had 
the geographer then been enabled to undertake and com- 
plete the reconnaissance of the provincial bounds, there 
would have been no occasion for the predicament in 
which Hamilton now found himself. In fact, it may not 
be assuming too much to assert that, if Evans had made 
the reconnaissance proposed by Thomas Penn, the entire 
history of the French and English struggle for North 
America would have been affected very significantly by 
his report. As matters now stood, the information 
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available to Hamilton about the distances to Logs Town, 
Shanoppins Town, and other places supposedly lying 
within the western limits of Penn's grant was not at all 
dependable. It consisted mostly of the unconfirmed 
estimates of distances that were made by Conrad 
Weiser in going to Ohio on diplomatic affairs in 17487?" 
and of some similarly unverified computations contained 
in several accounts given to Hamilton by Indian traders 
within the two years just past. Incidentally, the gover- 
nor's failure to expend greater efforts towards the ac- 
cumulation of more trustworthy particulars about the 
western parts of the province makes it appear that he 
had either underrated or ignored the threat to the Eng- 
lish interest in Ohio implied in the plate-burying mis- 
sion of Pierre Joseph Céloron de Blainville in 1749. As 
for the cooperation given him by the Indian traders, 
this presumably was motivated by a growing apprehen- 
sion over the possible loss of their monopoly in Ohio 
rather than by any solicitude for the proprietorial 
interest. The governor's position was rendered more 
ironical in that Evans, perhaps the only Pennsylvanian 
who had reduced materials of the above-mentioned sort 
to a cartographic form 1?8 which would have met official 
requirements satisfactorily, was now out of favor with 


127 “Extract of Conrad Weiser's Journal to Ohio, In August 
1748," Pennsylvania Archives [first ser.] 2: pp. 12-13. 

128 As a matter of fact, more accurate drafts of the western 
parts had been made by men who gained access to those regions 
by the back door, so to speak, and therefore had the benefit of 
on-the-spot observations. One of these was the servant of a 
European power in contention for the Ohio country, and two 
others were the agents of the land company of a neighboring 
province. The Carte d'un Voyage Fait dans La Belle Rivière 
en la Nouvelle France, MDCCXLIX, Par le Reverend Pére 
Bonnécamps, Jesuite Mathematicien, professor of hydrography 
and mathematics at the Jesuit college at Quebec, who served as 
astronomer and cartographer to the expedition that Pierre 
Joseph Céloron de Blainville made down the Allegheny and 
Ohio rivers in 1749, was the most exact yet made of the courses 
of those streams, but it had no effect upon the map making of 
the French geographers. Dispatched to the Dépôt de la 
Marine at Paris, it was treated as top secret material. That is, 
it was buried in the archives of the Dépot and forgotten forth- 
with, only to come to light again long after the time of its use- 
fulness had passed. A reproduction of Bonnécamps’s map is 
presented by Charles A. Hanna in The Wilderness Trail 1: 
p. 360. 

The same was not exactly true of the drafts made by 
Christopher Gist and George Mercer, agents of the Ohio 
Company, but the latter served the cause of geography to little 
better effect. Composed primarily for private use and advan- 
tage, they were not designed to be exposed to the view of pro- 
fessional map makers. When Gist went out in 1750 to recon- 
noiter the Company's grant, his instructions required him “to 
draw as good a Plan as you can of the Country you pass thro,” 
and this requirement he met, but his map has only recently come 
to light.—Howard N. Eavenson, Map Maker and Indian Traders 
(Pittsburgh, 1949), p. 31; TDM, p. 123n. Mercer's draft, 
originally untitled, but now labeled a Map of the Ohio Com- 
pany's lands on the Ohio River with the proposed location of a 
fort, and settlement [1753?]— Lloyd A. Brown, Early Maps of 
the Ohio Valley (Pittsburgh, 1959), plate no. 17 and pp. 89-90— 
was likewise unavailable for public view. 
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him, perhaps even somewhat suspect, because of his re- 
cent, though abortive, service to Lord Baltimore. 

In his perplexity the governor turned to John Patten, 
a trader of more than average intelligence who was 
going to Ohio with George Croghan and Andrew Mon- 
tour on some public Indian business, and ordered him 
to make all possible inquiry there as to the places in 
which the French were then active or proposed to be 
active in the coming summer. The governor further 
charged him to take special pains to estimate the dis- 
tances from Carlisle westward so that it could be ascer- 
tained how far Shanoppins Town was from there, and 
how far the French forts were from Lake Erie or from 
the Straits of Niagara.?? So cautiously moderate an 
approach to positive action may have seemed necessary 
to him in view of the fact that Penn’s charter granted 
only five degrees west from Delaware River. On the 
other hand, Virginia’s governor, Robert Dinwiddie, was 
not beset by any uncertainties whatsoever. He knew 
that the charter of his colony defined the western ocean 
as its uttermost limit, and on that basis he assumed that 
it took in the area in which the interests of the Ohio 
Company, sponsored by some of his most influential 
subjects, were being put in jeopardy. Major George 
Washington was speedily delegated to go to Fort le 
Boeuf and warn the French to remove themselves from 
the English king’s dominions, and preparations were 
begun for the erection of a fort at the Forks of Ohio, 
permission for which had been given by the terms of a 
treaty the government of Virginia had made with the 
Indians at Logs Town on June 13, 1752. 

On receiving a report of these activities from Din- 
widdie, Hamilton called upon his assembly to provide 
supplies in order that the province might cooperate 
with Virginia in continued action against the French. 
The decision of its members was a firm refusal to act in 
accordance with his wishes. As their reason for doing 
so, they cited the instructions of the king, which they 
professed to construe as not requiring them to raise 
supplies in the circumstances represented to them. 
Furthermore, they held that it was not within their 
prerogative to decide what the limits of his English 
majesty’s domains in North America were, and much 
less so to fix the boundaries of Pennsylvania on the 
western side, especially since the governor had never 
furnished them with any basis for such an inquiry, had 
they been inclined to make it, or had they considered 
themselves the proper body to make it.1%° 

Meanwhile Croghan, Montour and Patten, having 
returned from their mission to Ohio in February, 1754, 
were called before the provincial council to be examined 
"concerning the Distance of the Mouth of Mohongialo 
[Monongahela], Log's Town, Shanoppin, Weningo 


129 “The Instructions of the Honourable James Hamilton .. 
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[Venango], and other Parts of Ohio that were actually 
seized or going to be seized by the French.” At the 
governor's instance, the council desired Patten to make a 
map of his journey from the courses and distances noted 
in his account, "setting them down truly and reducing 
them to a strait Line," so that by beginning at the point 
where the meridian of the end of the Temporary Line 
cut the the Ohio path, "the Distance to Ohio might be 
easily calculated so as to admit of very little Doubt." 
For comparison, “to find out the true Distance,” there 
were the estimates in the journal of Conrad Weiser to 
Ohio in 1748 pertaining to the road from Susquehanna 
to Logs Town and the accounts of Andrew Montour 
and two or three Indian traders.!?! 

Patten had his map ready by March 2, when he pre- 
sented it to the council and both he and Montour testi- 
fied "that the Courses and Distances from Carlisle to 
Shanoppin, an Indian Town on the River Ohio near 
the Mouth of Mohongialo," were laid down “with as 
much Care and Accuracy as in their Power, and that 
they believed them to be as near the Truth as it could 
be known without actual Mensuration." They also 
produced two tables taken from the map; one, composed 
of “The computed Distances of the Road by the Indian 
Traders from Carlisle to Shanoppin's Town," made the 
length of the road two hundred miles; the other, com- 
prising "The Courses of the Road from Carlisle to 
Shanoppin's Town by Compass," made the distance be- 
tween those places one hundred thirty-four and one- 
half miles. Indian trader William West was then called 
upon for his opinion of the map and testified that it 
"came as near to the Truth as was possible without 
actual Mensuration." In reference to the position of 
Venango, West further stated that Shanoppins Town 
was in latitude 40? 27', as determined by Colonel Joshua 
Fry, the Virginia surveyor, on June 16, 1752. 

By taking the Three Springs on the Ohio path as 
lying in the same meridian as the end of the Temporary 
Line, it was found that by Patten's account the distance 
on a straight line by compass from that point to Ohio 
was eighty-six miles, which, added to the length of the 
Temporary Line, made Shanoppins Town two hundred 
and thirty miles distant from Philadelphia, and this, 
Richard Peters observed, was in complete agreement 
with its situation as laid down by Nicolas Bellin.'?? 

The governor delivered these conclusions and the 
depositions previously made by the traders on the dis- 
tance to Ohio to the assembly as “undoubted Assurance" 
that the subjects of a foreign power had invaded a part 
of the province and erected forts therein, and he called 


131 Jbid., pp. 730-731. 
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upon its members to provide the means for armed re- 
sistance. At the same time he took particular exception 
to that part of the assembly's message in which it was 
stated that he had never furnished its members with any 
materials for ascertaining the position of the western 
boundary, for they made it appear that he had not given 
them all the means of information that were at his 
command. From the papers he had laid before them, 
and from the persons he had sent down for their exami- 
nation, he tartly reminded them, they could have learned 
that Logs Town was not at a distance beyond the extent 
of five degrees from Delaware River and not beyond 
fifteen statute miles to the southward of the latitude of 
Philadelphia; that the Ohio in its course from Venango 
to Logs Town flowed from the northeast, and therefore 
Venango did not lie as far west as Logs Town. In 
proof of these contentions he submitted the following 
summary : 


In Latitude Forty a Degree of Longitude is Fifty- 
Three Statute Miles, so that Five Degrees make two 


hundred and sixty- -five miles . . (265). 
The Length of the Temporary Line from Philadel- 
phia measured is . 144. 


A Meridian Line drawn from the End of the Tempo- 
rary Line cuts Allegheny Path at the three Springs, 
from which Place by Mr. West, Mr. Montour, and 
Mr. Patten's Account, on a SEM Line to Lawrel 
Hil is . . 52. 
[On a Meridian from Laurel Hill is Weningo Town 
at about 34 Miles Distance according to Mr. Mon- 
tour; and this is agreeable to Mr. Patten, Mr. Mon- 
tour, and Mr. West, who all agree, that it is 34 Miles 
from Laurel Hill to Shanoppin, and from Shanoppin 
to Weningo 34 Miles by what Mr. Patten & Mr. 
West have heard, and by the Estimate of Mr. Mon- 
tours Travelling.] From Laurel Hill to Shanoppin 


on the River Ohio is. . 34. 

From the River Ohio to the Western Boundary of 

the Province is . . . . . . 35. 
265. 


From which Account our Province extends thirty-five 
Miles to the Westward of Logs Town; And when the 
difference between Superficial Measure and Hori- 
zontal is computed, as the Course West runs over 
such vast Mountains and many deep Valleys, it is 
certain our Bounds must extend much farther. 

By a careful Observation Logs Town lies in 40?27" 
North. 

N. B.—The French Fort on Rivière aux Boeufs lies 
North from Weningo about thirty Miles.!3? 


A committee appointed by the speaker of the assembly 
to take these materials under consideration accepted 
the testimony about the length of the Temporary Line as 
apparently true, since it had been surveyed, but ob- 
jected that the place called Three Springs lay "rather 
Eastward of the Meridian of the End of the Temporary 
Line.” As for the computed traveling distances laid 
before them, the members of the committee found that 
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Miles 
Hugh Crawford and Andrew Montour, on their Ex- 
amination before the Governor. April 10, 1752,154 
make the said Road through Franbs-Town to the 





Ohio . . 150. 
Wiliam West, who travelled thither in 1752, makes 
the Road from the Three S prings, through Rays- 
town, to Shanoppins-town, on Ohio 135 , 145. 
John Harris, who travelled thither in 1753 136 makes 
the Rays-town Road, to Shanopins, from the said 
Springs . . : 148. 
And the Franks-town Road from Ditto . 151. 
John Pattin, just returned, makes the Hid -town 
Road from Ditto . 140. 
Which Computations, nearly agreeing, ` do, at a 
Medium, make about . vow. ud 
To which, the Length of the Temporary Line. 144, 
being added, make 291. 
That by the Certificate of Theophilus Grew, and 
Nicholas Scull, Mathematicians, a Degree of Longi- 
tude, in Lat. 40. is, Fifty-three Statute Miles, ac- 
counting Sixty-nine Miles and a Half to a Degree 
of the Equinoctial: and if so, the Extent of this 
Province, East and West, in that Latitude, should 
be but E s 265, 


Which is short of the above Sum : . TE ! 26. 


The committee further found Patten's map undepend- 
able on the grounds that it had not been laid down from 
actual mensuration, but by taking the courses from one 
mountain to another with a compass and then computing 
the distances by the common method of estimation 
employed by travelers on horseback. The same objec- 
tions were raised to the accounts and tables of distances 
submitted by the others, all of whom were in agreement 
that the courses of the paths were very winding and 
crooked in numerous places and very uneven as they 
passed through mountainous terrain, so that often in 
traveling many miles a forward advance of only a com- 
paratively short distance was made. Upon these 
premises the committee concluded 


1. That the computed Miles are as estimated by Travel- 
lers, who judge only from the Time taken up in Travelling, 
and have never been measured; and that the Miles so 
computed on the Road from the Three S prings to Shan- 
opins, added to the measured Length of the Temporary 
Line, make Twenty-six Miles mere than the Mathemati- 
cians say there are in five Degrees of Longitude at Lat. 40. 

2. That the Temporary Line was measured on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, up Hills and down Valleys, and there- 
fore, an horizontal Line of One Hundred and forty-four 
Miles must extend farther Westward; but how much, 
your Committee cannot take on them to say. 

That the travelled Line from the Three Springs to Shan- 
opins is not only up Hill and down, through a more moun- 
tainous Country, but is agreed by all to deviate much 
from a straight Line to the Right and left; and therefore, 


184 “Distances from Philada. to Twightwees . . . taken from 
Hugh Crawford & Andrew Montour," April 16, 1752, Pennsyl- 
vania Archtves [first ser.] 2: pp. 133-134. 

135 “Information of Mr. William West to the Governor,” 
[February, 1754?], Colonial Records of Pennsylvania 5: pp. 
761-762. 

136 “An Acct. of the Road to Logs Town on Allegheney 
River, Taken by John Harris," 1754, ibid., pp. 135-136. 
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when drawn out to a horizontal Line, must extend yet 
farther Westward, in Proportion, than the Temporary 
Line. 

Whether these Irregularities of both Lines, taken all to- 
gether, will not exceed the Difference of Twenty-six 
Miles, must be submitted to the Judgment of the House.!57 


The assembly voted itself as being of the same senti- 
ments as the committee. Thus was the issue of the 
western boundary met by the legislators of Pennsylvania, 
the colony whose territories actually were the ones 
most infringed upon by the French, for, ironically 
enough, their east-to-west extent eventually proved to 
be very nearly as the governor had calculated it to be. 

In his displeasure with the House for its decision, 
Hamilton called the attention of it members to the fact 
that, whether the limits of the province extended so far 
or not, nevertheless the ground whereon the French had 
built their forts was a part of their British majesty's 
dominions, which they as his subjects were obliged to 
defend, but the House thought it advisable to delay 
action until it should be known what Virginia proposed 
todo. In the end, Virginia alone took action for armed 
resistance, but when Dinwiddie had at long last pre- 
vailed upon the assembly of his province to do so it was 
much too late. The men sent to build the fort at the 
Forks had not been long engaged in what were only half- 
hearted efforts towards its construction when the French 
put in their appearance in force, drove off the workmen, 
and then erected Fort Duquesne. The unfortunate 
outcome of the clash at Great Meadows some weeks 
later put a blight upon the cause of the British in Ohio. 
Their influence with the Indians waned, while that of 
the French waxed with the continuance of their aggres- 
sive operations. Yet there were many Pennsylvanians 
who believed the reports of French aggression were 
nothing more than the alarums of politicians with 
sinister designs, and that demands for provisions for 
defense were but pretexts to further the schemes of the 
Ohio Company. Many Philadelphians actually were of 
the opinion that, no matter to what extremity events 
should come, the safety of their city would never be 
seriously threatened. Under the circumstances, the 
governor could do nothing but excuse his impotence by 
putting the blame for inaction upon the provincial 
assembly, in which the Quaker members, opposed on 
principle to war and to preparations for war, con- 
stituted the dominant element. In doing so he was not 
taking a lone stand by any means. There were many 
others of the same mind, one of the most outspoken of 


whom was the veteran Indian trader and frontiersman 


George Croghan. From somewhere in the Pennsylvania 
wilderness he vented his disapproval of the legislators' 
action forcefully, if uncouthly, in a letter to Richard 
Peters, which he closed with a desperate cry for a de- 
pendable map of the roads to Ohio: 


137 Pennsylvania Archives [eighth ser.] 5: pp. 3678-3680. 
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I Wish with all my Hart Some gentleman who is an Artist 
in Philadelphia, and whos Acount wold be depended on, 
whould have y* Curiosety to take a Journay in those parts, 
whos Return, I Dear Say, wold give a Ginrel Satisfaction 
to y? whole Province.1*8 


Unfortunately, the time for undertaking a reconnais- 
sance such as Croghan desired to see made had already 
passed, but at least one "Artist in Philadelphia" was not 
unaware of the drift of events. Once again a figure in 
the Philadelphian milieu, Evans no doubt stood in very 
low esteem with those of ultra-proprietorial leanings 
because of his recent defection to the Calvert side. It 
is certain that his assistance and advice were not called 
for when the governor sought to prove to the assembly 
that the French had invaded the province, though that 
omission may have been owing to an indisposition which 
beset him after his return from New York. ? In the 
light of his later writings and cartographical work, how- 
ever, it is very evident that he not only realized the 
nature of the storm that was brewing beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, but that he also foresaw the havoc in store for 
the English if they failed to prepare for it. Such in- 
action and indecision as were being manifested by the 
elected representatives of the people were foreign to his 
nature, and he concluded that his talents as a geographer 
and map maker must be employed in making a valuable 
contribution to the British cause. In the course of the 
last several years he had gathered a large amount of 
new materials. That part which pertained to the western 
country was not nearly as complete and accurate as he 
could have wished, but it could not now be bettered by 
last-minute reconnaissances. 

On his own initiative then, since an invitation from 
official sources was hardly to be expected until the situa- 
tion had come to its worst possible pass, he set to work, 
and throughout the greater part of the spring and sum- 
mer of 1754 he devoted much of his time to arranging 
his materials preparatory to the publication of his map 
and to the composition of a pamphlet in explanation 
thereof. To begin with, he reduced his 1749 map to the 
scale he had chosen for laying down this more compre- 
hensive production, that is, thirty-six miles to the inch. 
Since he assumed that he had originally placed Albany 
too far north, Shamokin too far west, and the route 
thence to Oswego too far north by five miles, he then 
attempted to correct those details. Albany, actually 
located too far north in his 1749 map by about 12’, he 
now brought down to latitude 42° 36’, its correct posi- 
tion, but “he omitted to bring down the Parts of the 
Hudson River above Albany, by which Means the 
Distance betwixt Albany and Saratoga remained Five 
Miles too great.” 1° The longitude of Shamokin, initi- 
ally placed at 77° 30’, about 40’ too far west, he now 
changed to 77° 20’, still incorrect by some 30’. As for 


138 Pennsylvania Archives [first ser.] 2: pp. 132-133. 

139 Lewis Evans to Thomas Pownall, March 25, 1754.—Etting 
Miscellaneous Manuscripts, 1: p, 80. HSP. 

140 TD, p. 3; TDM, p. 17. 
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the route to Oswego, at no place was he incorrect by 
five miles, and Oswego he had situated at 43° 22’ north, 
almost exactly in its correct position, which he now put 
at 43° 18’. Thus, in trying to rectify his actual and his 
supposed errors, he corrected only one, widened or de- 
creased the margin of the rest, and introduced several 
new ones. For the correction and amendment of various 
other details in the eastern parts of New York province 
he had the benefit of surveys and observations provided 
by William Alexander, surveyor general of New Jersey, 
and for the course of the Great Seneca River and the 
configurations of the lakes above Onondaga he received 
assistance from John Rutger Bleeker, deputy surveyor 
of Albany County.!*! 

With the help of Edward Scull he was able to supply 
some new detail in the eastern parts of Pennsylvania, 
particularly in the area embraced by the Indian purchase 
of August 22, 1749, where the deputy surveyor had 
recently completed extensive work with the transit and 
chain. Though the charting of the course of Lexawac- 
sein [Lackawaxen] Creek and the locations of the Cush- 
ictunk [Cushietunk] Mountains and the Great Swamp 
represented a small and not altogether accurate advance 
in the knowledge of the regions above the purchase, the 
east (now more commonly called north) branch of Sus- 
quehanna was left much as he had laid it down in the 
1749 map and in the Brevis Delineatio. In the matter 
of the boundaries of Pennsylvania, and of the other 
colonies also, he “inserted those established by Author- 
ity, and left the rest undetermined. . . . The Southern 
Boundaries of Pensilvania . . . are according to a late 
Decree in Chancery.” Its latitudinal position remained 
as he laid it down in his second edition of 1752 and in 
his Brevis Delineatio, but, as in the latter, he extended 
it to the fifth meridian west from Delaware. However, 
an adjustment that he was required to make by reason 
of his acquisition of a more exact knowledge of the 
regions about Potomac carried it slightly farther west 
than in the Brevis Delineatio. The position of the 
northern boundary was not yet settled, and therefore he 
did not insert it, but he was "convinced the Patent in- 
tended it at Latitude 43, though it calls it the Beginning 
of the 43d Degree.” 14? 

Delaware presented little difficulty, for there he had 
the use of previous delineations of a part of the circle of 
twelve miles radius that was run with Newcastle as a 
center, and Thomas Noxon's *actual Mensuration of the 
whole Length of the Colony." With regard to some of 
the places names there which he had laid down in in- 
correct positions in his 1752 edition, he was now able to 
adjust them because the opportunity he had recently had 
of making a thorough study of the matter led him to 
conclude that the names by which those places were now 
called were the only ones they had ever had, as Lewes, 


1414, pp. 4 and 18; AA, pp. 148 and 162-163; TD, p. 32; 
TDM, p. 8. 
142 4, p. 11; AA, p. 155. 
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Whorekill Road, Cape Henlopen, False Cape, and Fen- 
wick's Island. His correction of these former in- 
accuracies would not be pleasing to the Penns, but he 
gave little thought to such considerations: he was map- 
ping in the light of the best information he could acquire. 

Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson's map of Virginia,!** 
based largely on actual surveys of its eastern parts, 
provided Evans with his chief source for that province. 
Although the work was composed by two highly capable 
mathematicians, he found it subject to correction in one 
particular, as mentioned above, for upon comparing it 
with the return of the survey which Benjamin Eastburn 
and the Pennsylvania commissioners made of the run- 
ning of the Temporary Line in 1739, he discovered that 
its authors had mistaken the longitude of the great bend 
of Potomac by some ten or twelve miles. His detec- 
tion of this discrepancy necessitated certain departures 
from their mapping of the country thereabouts. And 
of course he could not accept their assignment of the 
Pennsylvania lands then being claimed by the Ohio 
Company to the sovereignty of Virginia. The above- 
named map and the previously mentioned Mapp of the 
Bay of Chesepeack by Walter Hoxton formed his chief 
sources for Maryland, which province he later admitted 
to be the worst mapped of all the settlements. 

For New England he had the benefit of a general map 
of Connecticut from the Reverend Thomas Clap, presi- 
dent of Yale College. He also found William Douglass's 
“Summary of the Colony Lines"!*9* as actually run 
around three sides of Connecticut and Rhode Island and 
between New Hampshire and Massachusetts a valuable 
source, as were copies of surveys run by James Helme, 
a Rhode Island surveyor, and Nathanael Kellogg and 
William Chandler," who were active in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere, the last-named having worked with 
Helme in making a survey of the Rhode Island coast 
line and of the colony's eastern border with Massa- 
chusetts in 1741. Another survey, this one of the 
Connecticut River, was furnished by Thomas Pownall, 


148 4, pp. 3-4; AA, pp. 147-148. 

144 4 Map of the most Inhabited Part of Virginia containing 
the whole province of Maryland, with Part of Pensilvania, New 
Jersey and North Carolina. Drawn by Joshua Fry and Peter 
Jefferson in 1751. . . . Engrav'd and Publish'd . . . by Thos. 
Jefferys, . . . London. Though its publication is said by some 
authorities to have taken place in 1753, Evans's legend over 
Virginia indicates that he believed it to have appeared two 
years earlier: “For a particular Map of Virginia the Reader is 
referred to that by Fry and Jefferson, publish'd by Mr. Jefferys 
near Charing Cross, London, in 1751." Pownall also stated 
(TDM, p. 6) that it was published in 1751. For a listing of the 
various issues of this map see Essays Honoring Lawrence C. 
Wroth (Portland, 1951), pp. 360—361. 
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146 William Douglass, A Summary, Historical and Political, 
of the first Planting, progressive Improvement, and present 
State of the British Settlements in North America, .. . 
(Boston, Rogers and Fowle, 1749), pp. 397-401 and 415-425. 
The second volume of A Summary was published after 
Douglass’s death by D. Fowle at Boston in 1753. 
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who also supplied Evans with "his own itinerary Ob- 
servations on the Face of the Country, the Ranges and 
Bearings of the Hills, and Distances of Places." 148 
With such assistance, he was enabled to give these 
eastern parts of his map adequate treatment. 

As for the western parts of Pennsylvania and the 
paths thither, he derived his information of them largely 
from the traders who traveled there. This amounted to 
a very substantial increase over what he had at hand 
when he drew the Brevis Delineatio in 1750. However, 
the additions he could make to both the Juniata river 
system and the west branch of the Susquehanna and its 
tributaries fell far short of completeness and accuracy. 
He still plotted the course of the former river much 
too straight, and placed the latter too far south, but not 
as much so as formerly. His lack of a large fund of par- 
ticulars about them arose from the fact that, for the most 
part, these rivers and their numerous branches, though 
crossed here and there by the traders to Ohio, lay well 
off the main paths thither. A dotted line he inserted 
from the vicinity of Shamokin to Lake Erie and lettered, 
"Purchased in 1754," marked the northern limits of the 
land purchase concluded with the Iroquois in that year. 
The position of these limits was determined from a map 
he had furnished to the Pennsylvania commissioners and 
Conrad Weiser, who either by intent or from error ad- 
duced it as evidence 


that the Waters of Juniata, which were all intended to be 
included within this Purchase, did, some of them, run a 
good Way to the Northward of the Mouth of Kayaron- 
dinagh [Penn's Creek, and therefore Weiser and the In- 
dians] agreed upon this Course, as what would clear all 
the Waters of Juniata, and give the Proprietaries a good 
Extent on the River Ohio.149 


Fortunately, Evans could do much better by the more 
westerly parts of the province. His plotting of the Alle- 
gheny River and its affluents represented a remarkable 
advance over the treatment he gave them in the Brevis 
Delineatio. He had “several valuable Notes" from 
Indian trader William West about the Forks and some 
of the parts thereabouts, and he obtained much of the 
information from which he mapped the regions above 
the Forks from John Davison, an Indian trader who had 
served Washington as guide and interpreter when he 
went to Fort le Boeuf in 1753-1754. That part of 
Allegheny River from Conewango Creek to its source 
he laid down entirely by guess, for he had “no other 
Information of it, but that it heads with the Cayuga 
His plotting of the Mo- 


148 Ibid, 

149 Colonial Records of Pennsylvania 6: p. 118. It was this 
cession rather than the Walking Purchase that gave rise to the 
monstrous ferocity with which the Delawares fell upon the 
Pennsylvania settlers during the French and Indian War. The 
1754 purchase was renegotiated at Easton in 1758, as a result of 
which its area was much reduced. 
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with the Genesee. 
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nongahela and Youghiogheny river systems was a great 
improvement over the rather meager delineation he had 
provided of them in the Brevis Delineatio. But his 
most notable contribution to the developing cartography 
of these western parts of Pennsylvania probably was the 
considerable number of new place names he was able to 
insert there. Those denominating physical features, 
limited mostly to waterways, were in the majority, but 
equally important were those in the nature of cultural 
detail, as Rays Town, Gist's, Fort du Quesne, Shanop- 
pins Town, Sewickly's old Town, Kittanning, Wenango 
(Venango), and Buxaloons (Buckaloons). Inciden- 
tally, it seems rather strange that Evans's acknowledg- 
ments of assistance included no mention of the map of 
western Pennsylvania Indian trader John Patten had 
prepared for Governor Hamilton early in 1754, and yet 
it would be reasonable to suppose that he had a view of 
it through the courtesy of Richard Peters, whose “Chear- 
fulness” in support of his work he gratefully men- 
tioned.1* 

In determining the longitudinal position which he 
gave the Forks, he drew upon the journal kept by 
William Franklin on the occasion of his accompanying 
Weiser and Croghan to Ohio in August, 1748, a docu- 
ment to which Evans apparently did not have access 
when he produced the Brevis Delineatio, in which he 
located the meridian of the fifth degree of longitude 
approximately 12' east of the Forks. Now he posited 
that meridian about 11’ west of the Forks, thus putting 
them more nearly in their correct position than any 
cartographer had previously done. The latitude of the 
Forks he had from the observations made there by 
Colonel Joshua Fry on June 16, 1752. 

Evans's acknowledgments for assistance in delineating 
the vast Ohio regions beyond the fifth meridian, terrain 
he had not previously mapped, certainly provide no 
adequate indication of the enormous amount of inquiry 
he must have made before undertaking actual composi- 
tion. His sources for important cultural, physical, and 
commercial detail, such as the locations of roads, the 
situations of the trading posts and Indian towns, the 
courses of the affluents of Lake Erie, the locations of 
natural resources and the facilities for their develop- 
ment, were so numerous that he made no attempt to 
identify them except in the cases of "a very intelligent 
Indian called The Eagle, who had a good Notion of 
Distances, Bearings and delineating," and of three 
traders and one land speculator who gave him informa- 
tion on the Ohio River and its tributaries. He plotted 
the creeks that fall into that great stream, and its islands, 
rifts and falls from the Forks downward to Scioto 
River, according to observations he had from Joseph 
Dobson, an agent of the Philadelphia mercantile firm of 
Baynton, Wharton and Morgan. Traders Alexander 
Lowrey and Alexander Maginty confirmed Dobson's 
information and provided much of the detail Evans used 


151 bid. 
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for the river from the mouth of the Scioto to the Falls. 
The courses of the branches that flow into Ohio from 
the south between Big Sandy River and the Falls were 
sketched for him by Dr. Thomas Walker, 5? who led a 
party into New Virginia, that is, the Kentucky country, 
in 1750 for the purpose of reconnoitering lands recently 
granted by the Council of Virginia. Evans presumably 
met Walker in Philadelphia early in 1755 when the latter 
went there in his capacity as commissary to the Virginia 
militia to arrange for supplies for the intended march on 
Fort Duquesne.*** 

This, of course, as has already been remarked, does 
not tell the whole story, a story which perhaps never 
will be fully disclosed. "Therefore it may not be possible 
to know definitely whether that notable cartographic 
product, the anonymous so-called Trader’s Map, ever 
came under Evans's scrutiny. One of its principal ele- 
ments with which he stood in marked agreement was 
the course of the Ohio River, a feature concerning 
which he entertained strong views of his own, maintain- 
ing that its meanders were “only Conceits of European 
Geographers.” 154 From the Forks downward, he said, 
it “is agreed by all who have gone down it, to be in 
general pretty strait, nor can its Curves be indeed con- 
siderable where it is confined in a Manner by a Chain 
of little Hills, from the last-mentioned Fork to 10 Miles 
below the Falls." 155 If he did derive any idea of its 
course from The Traders Map, he did not accept its 
author's location of the Great Bend, though their con- 
ceptions of its shape are almost identical. The Trader's 
Map laid it down only about sixty miles below Logs 
Town; Evans placed it much more correctly at slightly 
more than two hundred miles below that point. Con- 
sequently, The Traders Map made large tributaries 
such as the Muskingum and the Hocking flow into the 
Ohio below the Bend, whereas their mouths are situated 
above it, and it located the lower affluents of the same 
river too far below the Bend. 

If any unnamed trader can be identified as having 
supplied valuable assistance for the country beyond the 


152 4, pp. 10-11; AA, pp. 154-155. 

153 Thomas Walker, Journal of an Exploration in the Spring 
of the Year 1750, . . . (Boston, 1888), pp. 15-17. 

154 B, p. 42; BB, p. 218. 

155 4. p. 10; AA, p. 154. The course of the Ohio was not as 
straight as Evans mapped it, nor was it as tortuous as Mitchell, 
Bellin and others showed it. The exaggeration of its irregu- 
larity was especially pronounced in the Map of the Western 
Parts of the Colony of Virginia, as far as the Mississipi, that 
Thomas Jefferys put into his edition of The Journal of Major 
George Washington.—See Lloyd A. Brown, Early Maps of the 
Ohio Valley, pl. 19 and pp. 91-92. 

Concerning Evans's tracing of the course of the stream, 
Thomas Penn noted that in his map “the River Ohio is much 
straiter than an intelligent Indian trader laid it down, in a 
Draft he gave me from his own observations." — Penn Letter 
Books, October 25, 1755, 4: p. 177. There is sound reason to 
believe that the unnamed trader was John Patten, who passed 
through London after his release from captivity by the French, 
who had taken him to Paris. 
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fifth meridian, the most likely prospect would appear to 
be John Patten, whose “Acc* of Distances computed by 
Indian Traders" +8 contains a goodly number of read- 


From Log's Town to Pipe Creek [or Pipe Hill] 


do to the Mouth of Mouskindon [Muskingum] 

do to Conhaway [Great Kanawha] 
From Conhaway to Salt River Lick [Salt Lick on Salt 
Creek] 


From Log's Town to Syotha [Scioto] River where the 
Lower Shawonese [ Shawnee] Town is 


On the other hand, Patten's enumerations of distances 
between points farther down the Ohio River vary con- 
siderably from those Evans laid down in his map, 
possibly because the latter may have subjected them to 
such corrections as he deemed necessary by reason of 
his acceptance of the information received from Lowrey 


The Mouth of Miamis on Ohio to [English] Miamis Town . 


Low’. Shawonese Town to [English] Miami Town 
Log’s Town to three Legs 

3 Legs to Wendawets [Wyandot's] Town [or Muskingum] 
Wendawets Town to Hawkhakin [Hockhocking] Town 
Hawkhakin to Delaware’s Town upon Siyota [Scioto] 
Hawkhakin to Miamis Town English al: Twightwee 
Miami Town to the Cross 

The Cross to Fr. Miami Fort 

Miami Fort to ye French Indian Miami Town 

Miami Fort to Fort Detroit 


Despite the marked disparity evident in the distances 
given between certain places in the “Acct and the 
distances shown between the same places on The 
Trader’s Map, a serious effort has been made to prove 
that the latter was also the product of Patten's hand. 
However, when it is noted that the style of the script 
employed by Patten in the original manuscript of the 
“Acct” bears no similarity at all to the calligraphy of 
The Traders Map, it must be admitted that there is 
some basis for questioning the claim put forth for Pat- 
ten's authorship. And when it is further observed that 
the toponymic designations set down in the “Acct as 
Ohio, Mouskindon, Conhaway, Hawkhakin, Syotha and 
Siyota, Shawonese, Wawbash, Three Legs, and The 
Cross appear in The Traders Map as Hohio, Mouskin- 
done, Canhawa and Kanhawa, Hakhakkien and Hock- 
hakkien, Siothai, Shaonnas, Oubach, Three Leedges, 
and La Croisee(?), the basis for doubt becomes much 
more substantial. While it is conceivable that in the 
course of a long career a contemporary cartographer 
could have used all of the more nearly similar variants 
of the place names now identified by the spelling Ohio, 
Muskingum, Kanawha, and Scioto, to conclude for that 
reason that he could also have employed the highly dis- 
similar forms of the last four place names of each of the 


156 This document is in the collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. Excerpts from it were printed by Howard 
N. Eavenson in his Map Maker and Indian Traders (Pittsburgh, 
1949), p. 122. 
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ings that compare rather favorably with those set down 
by Evans in his map and with those which may be 
ascertained from his scale of miles. For example: 


35 Mile [which Evans put at about 40.] 
140 [ " wu 150.] 
200 [ ý de 230. | 

60 [ T d 60.] 
300 & odd Mile [ á ú 330.] 


and Maginty as being more reliable. Patten’s distances 
by land, some of which he himself estimated in 1750- 
1751 while being conducted in captivity by the French 
from Twightwee to Detroit, agree more nearly with the 
mileage reckonings obtainable through the use of Evans's 
scale of miles, as 


. . by Land 100 [which Evans put at about 150.] 
150 by Land [ A 150.] 
70 by Do. [ ii 75.] 
40 by Do. [ " 30.] 
100 Do. [ 2 80.] 
15 Do. [ 2 25.] 
130 Do. [ id 115.] 
65 [ * 60.] 
40 [ e 50.] 

14 [ i? 5:1 
240 by Water [ i 240.] 


above lists interchangeably would be going upon a highly 


unwarranted assumption. 

Whatever the case may have been as regards Evans's 
sources, there is no uncertainty about the fact that by 
the fall of the year 1754 "this very laborious and in- 
genious, but poor Man" !5' was ready to proceed with 
plans for publication of his map and pamphlet. Since 
he could not support the cost of engraving a plate, he 
looked about for financial aid, and found it in an unex- 
pected place. It is indeed a strange commentary on the 
variableness of elected representatives of the people that 
he obtained such assistance from the very body which 
had thwarted the governor's attempts to ascertain the 
position of the western boundary of the province earlier 
in the year, namely, the general assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania. According to the minutes of that body, on 


October 17, 1754, 


A Petition from Lewis Evans, of the City of Philadelphia, 
was presented . . . and read, setting forth, that the Peti- 
tioner hath, with much Labour and Expense, prepared 
Materials for a Map of this and four of the neighbouring 
Colonies; the Country of the Six Nations from Lake 
Champlain, its North-Eastern Extremity, to the Falls of 
Ohio; the Lakes Champlain, Ontario and Erie: the Routes 
from Albany to Oswego, and, by Crown Point, to Canada 
(the latter being the pass that the French and Indians 
harass the Government of New-York and New-England 
by;) the Routes from Canada to Yawgra [Niagara], Ohio 


and Detroit, and by the Outawas [Ottawa] River, and the 
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Lake Huron to Detroit (being for the greatest Part their 
usual Way to the Western Nations;) and the Connection 
and Situation of the English and French Colonies with 
the Land of the Six Nations, the undoubted Property of 
the King of Great-Britain, a Country equal in Magnitude 
to all the Plantations yet made by the English on this Con- 
tinent: That the Petitioner is unable to support the Ex- 
pense of Engraving and Printing the said Map, and of 
printing an Analysis containing his Authority for every 
Part thereof, as well as a Description of all the remoter 
Parts, and the Manner of Traveling from Place to Place 
through the Countries destitute of common Roads; the 
Petitioner therefore prays that this House would grant 
him such Assistance in the Premises as to their Wisdom 
shall seem meet.158 


Two days later the House ordered that the sum of 
fifty pounds be paid to Evans that he might the better 
complete and publish his map and pamphlet. He then 
placed the materials for his map in the hands of James 
Turner for the engraving of the plate, which was begun 
in November. Turner was the same artist who had 
engraved the illustrations in Franklin's Account of the 
Pennsylvanian Fire-Places in 1744 !*? and the maps in 
James Alexander’s Bill in the Chancery of New-Jersey 
in 1746. He was still in Boston as late as 1752, but by 
the fall of 1754 he was established in Philadelphia, 
probably having been persuaded to come there by 
Franklin. 

The plate had not been long in the process of engrav- 
ing when it became evident how imperative was the need 
for specific information on the Ohio country. The lack 
of it was a source of uneasiness to Sir John St. Clair, 
preparing at Williamsburg for the anticipated arrival 
of General Edward Braddock and the proposed cam- 
paign against Fort Duquesne, and in January, 1755, he 
dispatched an urgent request for maps of the back parts 
of the province to Governor Morris, who sent him 
copies of the best ones that were to be had, with such 
notes as would enable the recipient to understand them, 
but deplored that the “only Accounts of that Country 
are from Indian Traders, who are generally an ignorant, 
stupid People.” Realizing that the maps he had sent 
St. Clair were highly inadequate, Morris prevailed upon 
Evans to furnish him “with a Map of the back Country 
from the Materials he has in his Hands, . . . which, 
from the best Information” Morris could get, “is more 


158 Pennsylvania Archives [eighth ser.] 5: pp. 3745—3746. 

159 An Account of the New Invented Pennsylvanian Fire- 
Places: Wherein Their Construction and Manner of Operation 
is particularly explained; Their Advantages above every other 
Method of Warming Houses demonstrated; And all Objections 
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B. Benson, ed. 2: p. 653. 
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to be depended on than any other.” 16° This draft 
undoubtedly was a sectional abstract in manuscript from 
the materials then in hand, for it is not probable that 
the engraving of the plate had yet reached a stage at 
which any impressions taken from it would have been 
of benefit to Braddock, especially if the better known 
eastern parts were first inserted, as is reasonable to 
suppose. 

Towards the middle of May, Evans provided another 
map for Braddock’s use. This one would appear to 
have been sent in response to a request for a delineation 
that would include a larger extent of Ohio than his 
previous map had done. Apparently it was an advance 
specimen copy struck from the plate, which had then 
been in the process of engraving for some five months 
and was rapidly nearing completion. It, as well as the 
one previously furnished in manuscript, very likely was 
among those military papers that were left behind on the 
Monongahela battlefield in the confusion which followed 
Braddock’s rout and subsequently fell into the hands of 
the French. 

Even as late as July 3, Morris had sent to Braddock 
another copy of Evans’s map, of which he spoke as 
“now publishing,” but “not yet complete, that it might 
be useful” to the general for obtaining an idea as to the 
location of a road that was being opened from Shippens- 
burg towards the Great Crossing near the Turkey’s 
Foot, or the Forks of the Youghiogheny, as a military 
supply route. This was one of the last bits of detail 
Evans caused to be inserted into the plate, from which 
this impression was “printed off on purpose." ** That 
Braddock ever saw it is highly improbable. 

Thus “the Conjuncture of Affairs in America,” to use 
Evans’s own words, and more particularly the con- 
juncture of affairs in Ohio, not only brought about the 
taking of at least two impressions from the plate for 
the use of the military before the date the cartographer 
had set for publication, but even caused him to advance 
that date “when [as he later said] a longer Time was 
indeed necessary to have given it the Degree of Cor- 
rectness that was intended 1t.” °? Unfortunately, 
much of this to-do about maps of Ohio was to prove a 
waste of effort in so far as Braddock was concerned. 
On the fateful day of July 9, 1755, not all the maps in 
the world could have guided this bumbler out of the 
predicament in which he then found himself. 

None of the several fugitives from the disastrous 
issue of battle who eventually brought the news of Brad- 
dock’s debacle to the eastern settlements had yet made 
any considerable headway in the direction of Phila- 
delphia when the July 10, 1755, issue of The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette appeared, containing among other items 
of local intelligence the announcement that Evans’s map 
was now engraved and that two days later proposals 
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for publishing it by subscription could be had at the 
office of the Gazette. Apparently distributed at that 
time in broadsheet form, they were given wider publicity 
in the advertising columns of that paper in the issue of 
of the following week. The proposals announced Evans’s 
intention of 


publishing by SUBSCRIPTION, A General MAP of the 
MIDDLE BRITISH COLONIES, in AMERICA; Viz. 
Virginia, Mariland, Delaware, Pensilvania, New-Jersey, 
New-York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island: Of AQUA- 
NISHUONIGY, the Country of the confederate Indians; 
comprehending AQUANISHUONIGY Proper, their Place of 
Residence; Ono, and T11uxsoxRUNTIE, their Deer-hunting 
Countries; CouxSAXRAGE, and SKANIADARADE, their Bea- 
ver-hunting Countries; of the Lakes ERIE, ONTARIO, 
and CHAMPLAIN, and of Part of NEW-FRANCE. 
Wherein is also shewn the antient and present Seats of 
the Indian Nations. 


The greater parts of the British settlements, with 
Lake Champlain, were stated as having been laid down 
from actual surveys, while the rest of the map was done 
from Evans’s own observations and the notes, journals, 
and observations of several others who had resided and 
traveled there. The defects in the accuracy of the map 
in the latter parts were being offset by representing the 
possibilities for inland navigation with canoes, and, 
where no such possibilities existed, by indicating the 
availability of materials for establishing settlements, as 
"lime-stone, free-stone, whet-stone, potter’s clay, salt- 
springs, pit-coal and the like.” And special attention 
was being given to the dispositions of the mountains, so 
as to show where gaps provided possibilities for roads. 

Also included in this map, as in the 1749 map, were 
designations of the heads of tidewater and the times of 
high tide, the variation of the needle, the greatest lengths 
of days and nights, and not one, but three tables of the 
distances between places. 

The maps were to be issued both plain and colored, 
and with each colored one a pamphlet of three or four 
sheets was to be delivered, giving the authorities drawn 
upon for the map, together with descriptions of the face 
of the country, the state of navigation on the principal 
rivers, the passes from the sea to Canada, the Lakes 
and Ohio, plus the locations of the seats of the Indians 
and the extent of the Iroquois confederacy. 

The map was announced as being “completely en- 
graven,” and specimen copies were to be seen at the 
printing office of James Parker in New York, and at 
the home of the author in Arch Street, where subscrip- 
tions were being received. The map was to be de- 
livered to subscribers as soon as the total number of 
copies ordered reached five hundred. 

The imprint of the map, placed in the lower right- 
hand corner, stated that it was “Published according to 
Act of Parliament by Lewis Evans, June 23, 1755, and 
sold by R. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall, London, & by the 
Author in Philadelphia.” Its publication therefore had 
at one time been intended to take place about a month 
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before its actual issue. In fact, despite the pressure of 
events that hastened publication, its appearance may 
have been postponed several times so that additional 
detail could be inserted in the plate. 

While the more familiar toponymic designations in 
the title afford adequate intimation of the extent of 
many of the parts embraced, it is only upon a perusal 
of the map in its entirety that the scope of the regions 
denoted by the strange and now obsolete Indian place 
names which Evans employed is fully revealed. The 
Brevis Delineatio had comprehended a very sizable por- 
tion of interior North America, but in this general map 
he went far beyond what he had been able to plot for 
the Swedish scientist in 1750. His delineation of the 
country extended to some distance beyond the Falls of 
Ohio in the main body of the map, and included “A 
Sketch of the remaining Part of Ohio R. &c.” in an 
inset. Though the western section lacked the quantity 
of detail that filled much of the eastern half of the map, 
yet it is evident that his intention was to emphasize the 
west rather than the east. Most of the latter part he 


had mapped before on larger scale; the western section 


showed much that had not been previously mapped. 
The chief attributes of the detail for that section were 
largely commercial, for he had long since become a 
proponent of the idea that the destiny of the English in 
North America lay in the Ohio Valley, which he visual- 
ized as ultimately becoming their possession. His 
primary intent then in his mapping of the interior seems 
to have been a plotting in as complete detail as possible 
of all those aspects of the terrain that would prove most 
valuable to persons interested in its development when- 
ever it ceased to be Indian country. 

To some of the more critical of the colonists Turner’s 
execution of the plate seemed to have been crudely 
carried out. With the exception of Evans, all former 
delineators of the American colonies who had made any 
pretensions to comprehensiveness and accuracy in their 
maps had had them engraved in London.  Turner's 
work may not have been brought off as skillfully as the 
best of like work produced in London, but his fellow 
colonials need not have looked down on it for that rea- 
son. There had as yet arisen in America no such de- 
mand or need for skilled engravers as existed in England, 
and all, or nearly all, of those who had previously 
practiced the art here were London trained. A close 
scrutiny of the map in its original state cannot but con- 
vey the impression of a high order of workmanship. As 
the most ambitious performance of its kind undertaken 
in America up to that time, its publication constituted 
a milestone in the history of the graphic arts as they 
were practiced in the colonial period. 

The Analysis which Evans furnished to the purchas- 
ers of the maps in colored state had long been projected 
by him, the germ of it having already been in his mind 
in 1753 when he composed his "Brief Account of 
Pennsylvania." Upon its publication on August 9, 1755, 
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a colored copy of the map, folded and placed at the end, 
became a part of it. Such copies of the map as are now 
found in unfolded state were among those struck off for 
sale separately, either before or after the publication of 
the pamphlet. Some copies of the Analysis now turn up 
lacking the original map, in place of which one or 
another of the later, pirated issues of it is frequently 
found inserted. So great was the demand for this work 
that a second edition was required in the same year. 
Copies of both the first and second editions were also 
prepared for the English market; they are to be dis- 
tinguished by the presence of an additional line in the 
imprint: “And sold by R. &. J. Dodsley in Pall-Mall, 
London." 

Evans opened his Analysis with a two-page preface, 
which he followed with some remarks on the projection 
of the map and on the extent of the British settlements, 
which he had laid down almost entirely from actual 
surveys. And actual surveys, he explained, were 
mensurations made with the chain, the courses being 
taken with a good instrument. On the other hand, 
computations were courses laid out with a pocket com- 
pass, the distances in this case being estimated. He drew 
these distinctions in order that the reader might judge 
how much dependence could be placed upon his map for 
the parts based on surveys, how much allowance had to 
be made for defects in those sections of the country 
which had not yet been surveyed. Of the latter regions 
he gave a description of such sort as to render his map 
as useful for them as for the more accurately plotted 
regions. He next supplemented the brief legend in the 
map itself on the longitude he had assigned to Phila- 
delphia with his reasons for so doing, and added some 
notations on the results of observations of latitude made 
by himself and other mathematicians in several widely 
separated places. These were followed by credits for 
the sources of his information for the eastern regions, 
a description of the face of the country, acknowledgments 
of indebtedness for information on Ohio, a considera- 
tion of the boundaries of the Confederate Indians, and 
a condemnation of the Indian policy. These subjects 
having been disposed of, he proceeded to what undoubt- 
edly comprised the most valuable feature of his work: 
descriptions of the larger rivers, the methods employed 
in their navigation, and the cross-country routes and 
portages, with particular reference to the Ohio country 
and the way thither by the Potomac route. 

Much of this information on Ohio was plotted in his 
published map, and some of it had undoubtedly been 
reflected in the map he had made for Braddock at the 
behest of Governor Morris. However, such aid as the 
draft especially prepared for the general had been to his 
military operations and such use as this information in 
his pamphlet might be put to in future campaigns 
against the French in Ohio were merely a circumstance 
and an eventuality more or less incidental to his main 
purpose. This was to convey to his fellow countrymen, 
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both here and abroad, his sense of the contemporary 
importance, and his vision of the future greatness, of the 
Ohio country, and to awaken them to a realization of 
the fact that upon its possession depended the destiny of 
the English in America. That section of Ohio shown 
in his map, he pointed out, was but a small portion of 
the immense extent of land available to the English: 


Were there nothing at Stake between the Crown of Britain 
and France, but the Lands on that Part of Ohio included 
in this Map, we may reckon it as great a Prize, as has 
ever yet been contended for, between two Nations; but 
if we further observe, that this is scarce a Quarter of the 
valuable Land, that is contained in one continued Extent, 

. it will make so great an Addition to that Nation which 
wins it, where there is no third State to hold the Ballance 
of Power, that the Loser must inevitably sink under his 
rival. It is not as two Nations at War, contending the 
one for the other's Habitations, . . . but for a vast Coun- 
try, exceeding in Extent and good Land all the European 
Dominions of Britain, France and Spain, almost destitute 
of Inhabitants, and will as fast as the Europeans settle 
become more so of its former Inhabitants. . . . It is not 
yet too late to retrieve the whole. . . .19? 


Taking note briefly in his preface of one of the 
schemes being pressed to that end, namely, the proposed 
campaign against Fort Niagara, he remarked that “if 
they succeed here, the Remainder of the Work will be 
easy; and Nothing so, without it.” 19* In the event that 
Niagara should fall to the English, he proposed that they 
establish a colony in Ohio, “with a separate Governor, 
and an equitable Form of Government, a full Liberty of 
Conscience, and the same secured by Charter." A 
step of this sort would prove the most effective obstacle 
they could set up to further French aggression. The 
consequences would be such that “not all that the French 
could project would give it any Impediment after a few 
Years." 195 

Contemporaries whose mental processes were not 
conditioned by extreme partisan bias clearly saw 
in Evans’s map and pamphlet what he had intended 
they should show. But though there then was no lack 
of persons qualified by experience to testify to the 
relative accuracy and importance of the various parts of 
both map and pamphlet, it became fully apparent only 
with the passing of time how well Evans had succeeded 
in his efforts. One who never saw the Ohio Valley was 
Thomas Pownall, and yet he realized the significance 
and trustworthiness of both map and pamphlet. When 
he republished the map in improved and augmented 
form and reprinted many parts of the Analysis, he said 
of the former: 


The Western Division of this present Map was composed 
and published at the Commencement of the late War in 
America. It was found by the Officers and Servants of the 
Crown to have that Degree of Precision, that it was used 
by them both in England and America, and served every 
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practical purpose during the War. Those who have served 
and travelled in America, have had few Occasions of cor- 
recting it; on the Contrary, its Exactness as far as a 
general Map means to go, as far as a Map on this small 
Scale could go, has generally been confirmed by Experi- 
ence on the Spot. In any Transaction since the War, 
where local Precision has been necessary, this Map has 
been referred to, not simply in private but public Trans- 
actions, such as the great Indian Purchase and Cession. 
The Boundaries by which the Propositions for the Pur- 
chase of Lands on the Ohio were made to the Boards of 
Trade and Treasury, were marked and settled on this Map. 
When the Servants of the Crown proposed in the House of 
Commons the Clause for the Limits of the Government of 
Quebec; and when the Line of those Limits were there 
opposed, both Sides, with this Map in their Hands, argued 
from it.196 


Pownall was to amend his estimate of Evans's map 
somewhat before he undertook the revision of his 
Topographical Description : 


None of the Parts of the Map West or North West of the 
Ohio presumed to be other than such as shall give a general 
Idea. Every new Map may correct the last before it, and 
yet be no more than a Sketch at best. We must wait for 
Observations and Surveys in our future Knowledge of this 
Country, in order to give an actual Map. There is none 
such yet; nor are there any Materials as yet from which 
any such Map can be compiled, whatever may be pretended. 
In Justice to Mr. Lewis Evans's Industry, I will venture to 
say none as yet can give a better Idea of those Parts than 
this Map has done, not even those done by the French 
while they had Possession and commanded in those Parts.15* 


Among those who made practical, on-the-spot use of 
the map were Captain Thomas Hutchins, military 
engineer and future geographer to the United States 
government, and General George Washington. The 
former had frequent occasion to consult Evans's pro- 
duction for the western country when he accompanied 
the expedition of Colonel Henry Bouquet into Ohio in 
1763, and the reconnaissance party led by Captain 
Harry Gordon from Pittsburgh to New Orleans in 1766; 
and in all probability he had further occasion to refer 
to it when he served as a commissioner for Pennsyl- 
vania to determine the western boundary of that state 
with Virginia in 1783-1784. The latter came to realize 
while on a trip into the western country in 1784 that in 
certain details, of which he had cause to take particular 
notice, Evans's map was “done with amazing exact- 
ness." !9? Thus wrote the victorious leader of the rev- 
olutionary armies, who, nearly thirty years before, in 
the dark days following Braddock's defeat, had replied 
to a request for a map “of the lakes, &c.," in these 
words: "I have none but Evans's, which you have 
also." 16? 

In view of the unanimity of opinion expressed by the 
men who wrote these highly approbatory testimonials 
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to the qualities of Evans's work, it may be of interest to 
know his own views of the map: 


The great Number of my Maps sent as Presents to 
Europe by the Officers and other Gentlemen here, and the 
Commendations of their Correctness, will no doubt have 
some Weight in a Place, where there are no personal 
Judges of their Merit. Though we have had, this Summer, 
Forces out in three different Parts, they sufficiently confirm 
their Reputation, by being scarce able to discover a Tittle 
amiss in them, or being able to add any Thing material 
to them.27° 


His too obvious egotism may be excused perhaps, for 
he was writing to his publisher. Otherwise he prob- 
ably would have inserted some qualifying phrases such 
as those Pownall used in his first assessment of the map. 
In the opinion he expressed on the map most frequently 
compared with his, he went to the other extreme: 
“Though we have many Copies of Mitchel's Map,?™ 
nobody pretends to look into them for any Places on 
our Borders." However, this work was much in favor 
with those who held extremist views on the question of 
the English claims. In his Contest in America between 
Great Britain and France (London, 1757), Mitchell 
conceded the French no right to any part of North 
America except the city of Quebec and the trading post 
of Tadoussac at the mouth of the Saguenay River. His 
map was composed at the request of the Lords of Trade 
from drafts, charts, and maps which for the most part 
had been furnished at their commands by various 
colonial officials, and consequently it enjoyed the pres- 
tige that the approval of the Board of Trade could 
confer on it. The supporters of Mitchell’s map roundly 
denounced Evans’s work because it had not passed the 
examination of the Lords of Trade, whose approval was 
not so much a criterion of a map’s accuracy as it was a 
gauge of official views regarding the extent of the Eng- 
lish rights to America. 

Evans dedicated his map to Pownall in these terms: 
“Permit me, Sir, to pay you this Tribute of Gratitude, 
for the great Assistance you have given me in this Map; 
and to assure the Public, that it has past the Examina- 
tion of a Gentleman, whom I esteem the best Judge of it 
in America: Your most obedient, and most humble 
Servant, Evans.” The "great Assistance" included the 
before-mentioned survey of Connecticut River and notes 
on the adjacent colonies which, “together with his own 
itinerary Observations on the Face of the Country, the 
Ranges and Bearings of the Hills, and Distances of 
Places, contribute to give these Parts a great Degree of 
Exactness.” 1? Pownall had also offered correction 
of many details which had escaped Evans in his revisal 
of 1752, and had provided some other valuable ma- 
terials. Besides, he was in Philadelphia during much 
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of the time while Evans composed the final draft of his 
map and Turner executed the plate, and doubtless had 
been consulted frequently by the cartographer. In view 
of these facts the dedication, though rather extravagantly 
worded, would appear to have been nothing more than 
the heartfelt gesture of a grateful geographer towards a 
generous and kindred-minded friend. Their enemies, 
however, chose to put a sinister construction upon it. 

Pownall had secured the lieutenant governorship of 
New Jersey in May, 1755, a position of no influence or 
power while the aged and infirm Jonathan Belcher re- 
tained the office of governor. At that time Pownall was 
assisting William Shirley, governor of Massachusetts, 
to secure the cooperation of the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania governments in the campaign against Fort Du- 
quesne, after the dire outcome of which Shirley had 
succeeded to the command of all the armed English 
forces in North America. To Pownall the new com- 
mander's schemes for prosecuting the war actively in the 
northern sector while abandoning the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania to the ravages of the French and 
the Indians seemed to be laid chiefly for the general's 
own aggrandizement. 

Pownall then aligned himself with the faction which 
numbered among its adherents William Johnson, James 
De Lancey, and others who had incurred Shirley's ill 
will, having first been alienated by his officiousness and 
his arbitrary and meddlesome conduct. Since the mem- 
bers of this group were more or less of the same mind 
regarding the conduct of the war, Evans’s map and 
pamphlet would have been the object of criticism in any 
event, but by dedicating his map to Pownall the 
geographer made the dedicatee and himself the chief 
targets of the Shirley partisans. One of the latter, 
cloaked in anonymity, later charged in his verbal assaults 
on Pownall that not only had he stooped to chicanery in 
procuring maps from William Alexander and other 
gentlemen, but that he had secured the dedication by 
the promise of “a valuable consideration.” The quid 
pro quo, it was averred, was to be the office of surveyor 
general in New Jersey upon Pownall’s anticipated acces- 
sion to the governorship of that province. The basis 
for this somewhat far-fetched imputation of bribery was 
a statement alleged to have been made again and again 
by Evans in his last illness to one of his most intimate 
friends, who was said to have revealed it after the 
geographer’s death.1?* Even if the accusation did have 
any basis in fact, there was nothing in Evans’s actions 
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that violated contemporary mores regarding literary, 
artistic, and political patronage. Of this Shirley and 
his partisans were well aware, but they were bent upon 
discrediting Evans and Pownall, living or dead, and it 
is certainly nothing to their credit that they seized upon 
anything that could be distorted to serve that end. 


VI. EVANS MAKES NO MORE MAPS 


The battle on the Monongahela had not ended in the 
utter annihilation of the British forces engaged, for a 
sizable number of the troops Braddock led into action 
survived the carnage. These fell in with the reserves 
left in charge of Colonel Thomas Dunbar and, together 
with them, began to retire towards the settlements under 
the command of that officer. An appeal by Dunbar to 
Governor Shirley for orders brought the command to 
march to Albany. However, when protestations made 
by the governor of Virginia at the withdrawal of the 
only protection left the frontiers of that colony reached 
Shirley, the latter ordered Dunbar to make another 
attempt upon Fort Duquesne if he deemed it practicable 
to do so; otherwise he was to obey his first orders. At 
a council of war held by Dunbar and his officers before 
the remnant of Braddock’s army reached Shippensburg 
it was decided to continue the march to the east. 

Meanwhile, the frontiers of Virginia were being laid 
waste by the Indians, now almost wholly in the service 
of the French. The western frontiers of Pennsylvania, 
also unprotected, next suffered devastations such as those 
that had been visited upon Virginia. Appropriations 
that should have been made for the defense of the 
province were delayed by the feud which raged between 
the governor and the assembly. The members of the 
latter were just as determined that no bills should be 
passed providing funds for defense unless the proprietary 
estates also bore their proportionate share of the burden 
as the former was in standing by his instructions from 
the proprietors, which forbade his consent to bills im- 
posing taxes on those estates. Most of the blame for 
the lack of defensive measures resulting from this dead- 
lock fell upon Morris, whose popularity, never very 
marked in most quarters, was in no wise increased by 
his support of General Shirley’s plans for future military 
operations against the French. 

Evans’s feeling at the seemingly needless abandon- 
ment of the strategic approaches to Ohio and the con- 
sequent sacrifice of the settlers on the borders of the 
region which he had so glowingly described in his 
Analysis, and whose conquest he had so ardently 
championed in its pages, may well be imagined. And 
there were more than a few of the same sentiments 
when the citizens of Philadelphia witnessed the depar- 
ture of the survivors of Braddock’s expedition on Octo- 
ber 1, Albany-bound by Shirley’s orders, with the full 
approval of the governor of Pennsylvania. And this in 
face of the fact that no actual need required their pre- 
sence in the northern theater of the war, where no pro- 
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visions had been made for quartering them during the 
coming winter. 

Thus was Pennsylvania deprived of its only sizable 
force for resistance to an enemy that had already re- 
duced many of the farther settlements beyond Susque- 
hanna and would shortly begin to push through the 
defiles of the Kittatinny Mountains as far east as the 
Delaware. Criticism of the governor continued to 
mount as each new outrage was reported from the 
rapidly contracting frontiers, but it was as nothing com- 
pared to the storm of wrathful indignation that broke 
upon him from another source. This was aroused by 
the circulation of a copy of a letter purportedly found 
in the pockets of a high French officer slain in the battle 
of Lake George, which named Morris as party to a con- 
spiracy alleged to have been entered into by the Penns 
and the government of France for the purpose of hand- 
ing over the province of Pennsylvania to the French. 
The letter would also have made it appear that two 
prominent Philadelphia churchmen, readily identifiable 
as Richard Peters and William Smith, were Jesuits 
allegedly laboring towards the same end. In the heat 
of the subsequent ire against Morris, which waxed so 
hot that threats were made against his life, Evans de- 
nounced the governor as a villain and a traitor, and 
“aspersed two of his Majesty's ministers as pensioners 
to France," as was mistakenly reported later by a 
Shirleyite.7* Actually, however, the geographer would 
merely seem to have repeated publicly in his usual forth- 
right manner what had already been stated in the letter, 
which pictured Morris as a traitor. The letter got into 
print some little while later as part of Tit for Tat, or the 
Score wip’d off, a pseudonymously issued four-page 
broadsheet signed Humphrey Scourge, Esq., which 
defended the Quaker element against the charge of ob- 
structing the defense of the province that had been made 
in an unsigned piece in The New-York Mercury. There 
is nothing in the broadsheet to identify it as a product 
of Evans’s pen. 

Almost immediately after these incidents transpired, 
he removed to the city of New York, where he began 
work upon a map of the provinces of New York and 
New England which was intended to be as large as his 
map of the middle British colonies, and therefore 
rather minutely detailed. This work he hoped to have 
ready for publication about the beginning of June. At 
the same time, or soon thereafter, he intended to publish 
an essay upon the soundness and extent of the English 
title to America, for he was persuaded that the subject 
of claim and counter-claim between the English and the 
French required clarification. In his opinion, previous 
writers on the subject had committed innumerable 
errors in their treatment of it, especially in the use they 
had made of the history of the Dutch and Swedish 
settlements. As a student of the affairs of America 
from their very beginnings, he intended to point out the 
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folly of basing claims on royal patents, charters, and 
possession by right of discovery. To him it was obvious 
that the confusion arising from conflicting assertions of 
title founded upon priority would preclude arrival at any 
agreement whatsoever. He reasoned, and very cogently 
too, that the treaties the English had made with the 
French at Utrecht and at Aix-la-Chapelle, together with 
those they had concluded with the chiefs of the Iroquois 
confederacy, were the only stable grounds upon which to 
base a settlement of the question.!'* 

He had been in New York about two months when 
the plans he entertained for maps and essays were some- 
what rudely interrupted by the necessity on his part to 
answer a major blast from the Shirley faction, whose 
animosity towards him was further inflamed by the 
charges he had uttered against Morris. The attack took 
the form of an anonymous letter printed in The New- 
York Mercury for January 5, 1756. Although addressed 
to Hugh Gaine, publisher of the newspaper, it was di- 
rected in a general manner at those who had presumed to 
speak out against Shirley’s conduct of the war, and 
particularly at Evans’s map and Analysis. Purportedly 
written by “a Gentleman in New-York to his Friend at 
Philadelphia"—and Evans identified the "Gentleman" 
as Shirley—the letter condemned the conduct of the cam- 
paign against Fort Duquesne by way of Virginia, the 
route Evans had recommended in the Analysis, and 
asserted that no advantage would have been gained even 
if Braddock had been successful. His position in Ohio, 
its writer said, could not have been supported while a 
way thither through Lake Ontario still remained open 
to the French. Furthermore, in view of the actual con- 
sequences suffered by Braddock's troops, it was most 
fortunate for the colonies that Shirley had opposed the 
concentration of all the armed forces upon Fort Du- 
quesne and had insisted upon dividing the troops and 
leading a part of them to Oswego. Had he not done so, 
that strategic post would have been lost. 

The obvious end to be sought now, the “Gentleman in 
New-York" said, was the complete control of Lake 
Ontario, and to attain it Fort Frontenac, at the head of 
St. Lawrence River, would have to be reduced. And in 
this connection, the author of the letter professed to be 
amazed that Evans should be found lending comfort to 
the enemy by denoting Fort Frontenac in the colored 
copies of his map as a possession of the French, and by 
expressly conceding it to them in the Analysis on the 
grounds that they were in possession of it at the Peace 
of Ryswick. The terms of that treaty—and the letter 
writer's reasoning here became somewhat specious— 
could in no wise be construed as conceding Frontenac 
to the French. In closing, the author of the letter de- 
plored the publication of such works as Evans's map 
and Analysis and suggested that a law be passed by the 
colonies “to restrain these Gentlemen, who divert them- 
selves with setting Bounds to provinces and Empires, 
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till their Works have stood the Test of an accurate 
Examination, by Judges whose Capacity enables them, 
and whose Office may oblige them to give such kind of 
Performances the severest Scrutiny." 8 That is, their 
maps should first be submitted to the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations for approval before publication. 

Evans suspected that the publication of the letter had 
been so timed as to take him at a disadvantage, because 
he had none of his books and papers with him at New 
York. The timing also appeared to him to have been 
designed to discredit him abroad as well as here in 
America by giving him no time to get a reply ready 
before the departure of a man-of-war that was due to 
sail for England. Any delay in laying his case before 
the English people at home would fit into Shirley’s plans 
to strengthen his position and further his ambition, for 
it was his intention to prepare and lead an expedition 
against Frontenac before the ministry could intervene. 
But the geographer had now taken up the gage to com- 
bat, and even though he had none of his source books 
with him and could not borrow any works in New 
York that bore upon the dispute except the Articles of 
the Peace of Ryswick, he immediately set about pre- 
paring an answer. Depending upon nothing but his 
own familiarity with American affairs and a few notes 
he happened to have carried with him, he had his reply 
ready and in the hands of a printer within five days 
after the appearance of the letter in the Mercury. What 
followed is best told in his own words: 


When he [Shirley] found that I had got my Answer 
immediately ready, and not in the same strain as his own, 
he and his Partisans who expect to reap the public—next 
summer in an Expedition against Frontenac, engaged the 
Printer to trifle with me so as to have workt off only 60 
Copies of one half Sheet of the Answer in 8 Days; and 
then, when the Ship was like to stay stil longer, they 
bought him off—and got him to pretend, that He would 
print no more, because his Ears and my life would be in 
Danger. He had then shewn them two Sheets of the 
Answer. I had then Nothing left but to sit down and 
write out a Copy to send you to publish in London, and 
go myself to Philadelphia to get the same printed in Amer- 
ica. It is amazing what mean shifts they have been con- 
triving to support their Paper.—At first they pufft the 
Impossibility of answering it—when they found that they 
were mistaken in the Man they thought to sacrifice they 
got the Printing stopt—and then they gave out that it 
was such a vile and traiterous Performance that the Printer 
dare not go on with it. But as one half Sheet of the 
Answer was spread abroad, some Men of Candour came to 
see the MS of the whole Answer, and begin now to stem 
the Torrent that was supposed so forcible as Nothing 
would withstand. You and every disinterested Person will 
judge, that it was scarce possible to have in a Point so 
interesting, kept Temper better than I have; especially as 
I knew the whole was calculated to make an Expedition 
for the sole Benefit of the Letter Writer and his Party, 
and forsake the Ohio where my very Soul is fixt, and the 
Frontiers of Virginia and Pensilvania all laid waste with 
the Massacres of the Indians.177 
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The preface to this Answer, or Essay II, bore the 
date of January 10, 1756, but the work did not appear 
in print until the latter part of March."* The post- 
script, added after Evans was obliged to find another 
printer, was dated March 1, 1756. While the delay in 
getting the work into print may also have given him 
time to amend and enlarge his work in other ways, it 
does not appear that he took any notice of a second 
letter from an anonymous Shirleyite which was printed 
in The New-York Mercury for February 2, 1756. 

The scheme of his Answer was set forth in the 
Introduction: 


A Paper published in last Monday's New-York Mercury, 
being in a particular Manner directed to me, I am obliged, 
in Justice to my own Character, and for the Satisfaction 
of the Publick, to give Answer to so much thereof, as 
relates to four Points. 

1. Whether the Virginia Solicitations for the Landing of 
the European Troops in that Colony, in Order from thence 
to make a Descent upon Fort Du Quesne be not to the last 
degree absurd; which the Author asserts, upon the Author- 
ity of my Map, is true in itself, and agreeable to any In- 
timation of mine; or not. 

2. Whether the Preservation of Oswego was owing to Gen- 
eral Shirley's Proceeding thither, as the Letter Writer 
asserts, is true or not. 

3. Whether Frontenac is of the Importance that the 
Author represents it is, or not. 

4, Whether a Passage in the Analysis of my General Map, 
which runs thus: “The French being in Possession of Fort 
Frontenac at the Peace of Ryswick, which they attained 
during their War with the Confederates, gives them an 
undoubted Title to the Acquisition of the North-West Side 
of St. Laurence River, from thence to their Settlement at 
Montreal,” is true, as I thought it was, or false, as this 
Author asserts. 


Under these several heads Evans proceeded to justify 
the statements called into question by his critics. While 
his reasons for favoring the Potomac route to Fort 
Duquesne were not convincing then or later, he was 
more successful in showing that it was Shirley’s delay 
and incompetence which had contributed in no small 
degree to the defeat of Braddock and to the deplorable 
state of unpreparedness at Oswego. The preservation 
of that place, he said, could not be attributed in any way 
to Shirley’s purported efforts, but was owing entirely to 
the victory William Johnson won over the French forces 
at Lake George, as a result of which the plans of the 
enemy for the reduction of Fort Ontario had gone 
awry. Evans then went on to show that the location of 
Fort Frontenac was such that it did not command the 
head of the St. Lawrence River, and therefore it could 
not be of any appreciable value for the control of Lake 
Ontario; that Shirley’s obvious duty was to proceed 
against Fort Niagara, which would have fallen to his 
arms long since had it not been for his undue pro- 
crastination during the previous summer in the matter 
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of putting Oswego in a state of preparedness and in 
constructing a fleet on Lake Ontario. 

In defending his position regarding the ownership of 
Fort Frontenac, he reasoned at considerable length 
from the same premises he had stated in his letter to 
Dodsley, which, of course, were grounded on the ma- 
terials he intended to utilize in his proposed essay on the 
English title to America. These consisted of the history 
of American discovery and settlement from the earliest 
times and the various treaties the English had con- 
cluded with the French and with the Iroquois. After 
presenting an abridged version of his argument from 
his proposed essay, he concluded: 


I have thus related the Circumstances, which induced me 
to form the Opinion I published in my Analysis, in Regard 
to the Right of the Country lying between Fort Frontenac 
and Montreal, on the North West Side of St. Laurence. 
I am morally certain of every Circumstance I have re- 
lated; if my Conclusions are wrong, I should be glad to 
see the Point set in a better Light.17® 


Evans may be said to have met the reasoning, the 
charges, and the insinuations of his enemies rather 
successfully on most of the subjects of issue, and to have 
put to rest any doubts which may have been raised by 
the letter writer regarding his integrity as a geographer 
and his loyalty as a British subject. And it is to his 
credit that he attained his end without using scurrilous 
abuse, to the employment of which the Shirleyites had 
hoped to provoke him. They themselves had no com- 
punctions about indulging in it quite freely when they 
could discharge their venom anonymously, as they pro- 
ceeded to do in A Review of the Military Operations in 
North America, the most sustained effort made in reply 
to Evans’s Answer. The author of A Review charged 
that the Answer was full of invective against Shirley, 
composed mostly of the remarks of those engaged in the 
so-called cabal against him. Among those he named 
was Pownall, whom he charged with having had a con- 
siderable part in it, since he was a frequent caller at 
Evans’s “lodgings about the time of its publication ; and 
did actually accompany him to a printer to hasten the 
impression before he [Pownall] sailed for England." 18° 

A Review was “universally read and talked of, . . . 
worked consequences of private and public utility,” and 
“no reply was ever made to it,” wrote one of the more 
ardent Shirleyites.!?! There never was any need for a 
reply. Shirley, the storm-center of the controversy, 
had already been relieved of his military command, and 
not long afterwards he was removed from the governor- 
ship of Massachusetts. He had simply outlived the 
period of his usefulness in America. Pownall, one of 
the best informed Englishmen on the colonial situation, 
so impressed William Pitt, just rising to power, that he 
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received the appointment as successor to Shirley in 
Massachusetts, having previously refused the offer of 
the governorship of Pennsylvania from the Penns. After 
the death of Jonathan Belcher in August, 1757, Pownall 
also held for a time the governorship of New Jersey. 

Evans, however, had not lived to rejoice in his friend's 
preferment. The ill fortune that often dogged him dur- 
ing his years in America was with him at the very end 
and his last days were anything but happy ones. The 
loss to the English of “the Flower of the whole Globe,” 
“the most excellent Country that ever God created,” as 
he described Ohio, the failure of General Shirley and his 
partisans to take direct measures for its recovery, and 
the bitterness engendered by the feud with the Shirley- 
ites were in themselves circumstances that could hardly 
have been conducive to the maintenance of a peaceful 
frame of mind on his part. But there was another, more 
personal cause for mental discomfiture, the legal action 
that was instituted against him at New York by Robert 
Hunter Morris on a charge of slander, in consequence 
of which he was taken into custody and apparently haled 
into court without further ado. In any case, the charge 
against Evans was first heard by the Mayor’s Court 
held at City Hall in New York on March 9, 1756. On 
motion of a Mr. Nicoll, who was acting for Morris, the 
court ordered that the defendant “put in Special Bail on 
or before Tuesday next or that the Bail Bond be assigned 
& after Bail [be] put in that the Defendant plead 
three days before the next Court or Judgment [be 
entered]." The counsel for Evans, a Mr. Livingston, 
countered with the motion that the “plaintiff Give in 
Security for Costs before further proceedure, he being 
a non Resident," and it was so ordered by the court.!*? 
This order had not been complied with when the court 
again convened on March 30, and on motion of counsel 
for the defendant it was “order’d the Plaintiff give in 
Security for Costs by the next Court or be non 
Suited.” 188 

This requirement Morris would appear to have met, 
for on April 13 the case was continued. There is no 
mention of any action taken upon it in the records of the 
next two sessions of court, held on May 4 and May 11, 
but at the session held on May 18 it was ordered on mo- 
tion of Mr. Nicoll that Evans “plead three days before 
next Court or Judgment [be entered]. 1834 When the 
next court sat on June 8, after nearly three months of 
postponement and delay, Evans was scheduled to be tried 
on a charge which had failed of being found a true bill 
by the grand jury that heard it when it was preferred 
against him by Morris in Pennsylvania.!** This attempt 
on the part of the governor to secure an indictment 
against Evans at Philadelphia most likely had been made 
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prior to the time of his preferring charges at New York. 
At least, it seems very reasonable to assume that only 
after he had been forestalled from prosecuting Evans in 
the Pennsylvania courts did the governor institute suit 
at New York. And this action he is said to have taken 
"more for his own vindication, than a reparation of 
damages; which the poor fellow would never have been 
able to make.” 186 

But when the case came to issue on June 8, Evans's 
counsel apparently obtained a brief respite, and while 
other cases were being heard, he secured and afterwards 
“produced his Majesty's Writt of Habeas Corpus, Cum 
Causa, which was read & filed & on his motion [the 
court] order'd that return thereof be made accord- 
ingly.” 1857 The fact was that Evans had become a very 
ill man, so ill, indeed, that shortly there was no occasion 
for Morris to continue his prosecution of this once ex- 
ceedingly active and sometimes turbulently positive per- 
sonality, for the geographer died on June 11, just 
three days after his release from the custody of the court. 

That Evans had “long been in a declining State of 
health" and was sensible of his “approaching dissolution" 
becomes evident from his last will and testament, which 
he made on May 26, 1756, naming his brother John and 
his friend William Coxe executors thereof. In it he 
devised to his brother his saddle and housings, his 
silver buckles and clasps, all his wearing apparel except 
his new blue jacket, and as many of his books “as he 
shall chuse not exceeding ten pounds Value" To 
Martha Carwithy, evidently his housekeeper in Philadel- 
phia, he left “five pounds besides the Wages that may be 
due her" at his death. All the residue and remainder 
of his estate he devised and bequeathed to his daughter 
Amelia, making particular mention only of the two 
copper plates of his published maps; "all Prints proofs 
and Impressions taken from the same" also were to be 
hers, her executors’, administrators’ or assigns’. Like- 
wise, any profits that might accrue from the agreement 
which he had empowered his friend Pownall to make 
with the Dodsleys in London regarding the reprinting 
of his Map of the Middle British Colonies were also to 
go to his daughter. 

The authority given Pownall to treat with the Dods- 
leys was for the purpose of forestalling any attempt at 
piracy of his maps in England, but since Pownall does 
not appear to have concluded an agreement with them 
or with any other London publishers, Evans’s foresight 
stood his daughter in little stead. Even before the year 
was out, English map publishers had appropriated his 
work, and for nearly sixty years thereafter maps con- 
tinued to appear which were based upon his Map of the 
Middle British Colonies. Altogether, sixteen major 
editions deriving more or less from his original appeared 
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throughout this period, all of them piracies but one. 
The various publishers responsible for them were °°: 


T. Kitchin, 1756; “. . . carefully copied from the 
Original . . . with some Improvements by I. Gibson." 
Though denoted in the title as "carefully copied," the 
map contained numerous deviations from the original. 
Gibson's improvements were of questionable value. 
A Map of Pensilvania drawn from the Best Authori- 
ties, published in The London Magazine for December 
1756, was also pirated directly from Evans by Kitchin. 
A curious detail of this map is the dotted line, con- 
forming in shape to that defined by the course of the 
Delaware River, which was inserted to mark the 
western boundary of the province. The northern 
boundary, denoted by a dotted line at 42? 15' north 
latitude, is lettered, "The Northern Boundary of 
Pensilvania is not yet Settled." 

T. Jefferys, 1758; a reissue of Kitchin's plate, with some 
additional cultural detail consisting mostly of the 
names of recently erected frontier forts. Of this 
piracy Pownall, who does not seem to have been 
familiar with its predecessor, said: "this Plagiarism 
was falsely sold as Evans's Map improved." 19° 

[John and/or Carrington Bowles(?)], undated [ca. 
1760]; a new plate. Although apparently issued 
after the preceding, since additional names of frontier 
forts were inserted, the presence in the title, and on 
the map itself, of the words, “Part of New-France," 
makes it a certainty that its publication took place 
prior to the framing of the Treaty of Paris in 1763. 
This piracy is denoted in the title as having been 
"carefully copied from the Original." Stevens, how- 
ever, characterizes it as "nothing more or less than an 
abject copy from the Kitchin-Jefferys plate." The 
absence of the usual title-bordering cartouche from 
the copy Stevens described, which was the only one 
seen by him, as well as the omission of all punctuation 
from the title except a concluding period, would seem 
to constitute adequate basis for his surmise that it 
may have been an early engraver's proof. 

John Bowles & Carrington Bowles [ca. 1765] ; the plate 
previously ascribed to John and/or Carrington 
Bowles. The title, punctuated and enclosed in a 
cartouche, has been abridged by the omission of the 
words, “And of Part of New-France.” The map 
has also been changed to conform to the alteration in 
the title, but beyond this very few additions were 
made. 

R. Sayer & T. Jefferys, 1768 (?) ; the former Kitchin- 
Jefferys plate, which, though purporting to have been 
“Corrected and improved with the Additions of the 
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Line of Forts on the Back Settlements" by Thomas 
Jefferys, geographer to the King, showed little or 
nothing that was new and also repeated all the im- 
perfections noted as having appeared in its two pre- 
vious states. Stevens was disposed to take the 
absence of the words, “And Part of New-France," 
from the title as indicating the time of publication to 
have been after the conclusion of the Peace of Paris 
in 1763. 'The map also appeared as plate no. 32 in 
Sayer & Jefferys's A General Topography of North 
America and the West Indies, London, 1768. 

Carrington Bowles, Jan’ 1, 1771; from the John & 
Carrington Bowles ca. 1765 plate, dated and altered 
in imprint ; first issue. 

Carrington Bowles, Jan’ 1, 1771 [ca. 1774] ; the second 
issue; though the map still is dated as in the first 
issue, the changes made in the plate to define the 
extended bounds of Canada as fixed by the Quebec 
Act place the time of its publication as 1774, or later. 

R. Sayer & T. Jefferys, 1775; the first reissue of their 
former plate dated 1758, with no appreciable changes 
in the map. 

R. Sayer & T. Jefferys, 15 June 1775; the second re- 
issue of the plate formerly dated 1758, with no altera- 
tion in title or map. Concerning this plate, which 
here made its fifth appearance, Pownall said that it 
had 


in the Course of Trade, by Purchase, fallen into the 
Hands of Mr. [Robert] Sayer of Fleet-street, a Man of 
Reputation in a very extensive Line of Business. He 
very honourably told me, that if the Plate stood as a 
single Article in his Shop, he would destroy it directly; 
but that it made Part of an Atlas already published by 
him [A General Topography of North America and the 
West Indies, London, 1768]; and was also Part of an- 
other very soon to be published by him [plate no. 18 in 
Sayer and Bennett’s American Atlas, London, 1775,] 
which cost many thousand Pounds; and that he did not 
know how to take it out of these Collections. I can 
only say, it will disgrace any Collection in which it 
stands, and that I am sorry it is to disgrace any coming 
from a Shop in which there are so many valuable Maps 
and Charts.!?! 


As a result of Pownall’s protest, the map was omitted 
from the edition of the American Atlas published in 
1776. 

J. Almon, March 25t, 1776 a reissue of Evans’s orig- 
inal plate, with corrections, improvements and an 
extension by T. Pownall. The titles of the various 
piracies so far considered followed the wording of the 
original fairly closely. This edition, actually the only 
honest use ever made of Evans’s work after his death, 
was printed in greater part from the plate engraved 
by James Turner at Philadelphia in 1754-1755, and 
carried an entirely new title: A Map of the Middle 
British Colonies in North America, First Published 
by Mr Lewis Evans, of Philadelphia, in 1755; and 
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since corrected and improved, as also extended, with 
the Addition of New England, and bordering Parts 
of Canada; from Actual Surveys now lying at the 
Board of Trade, By T. Pownall, M. P. 

In the western section of Pownall's revision the 
most noticeable additions were the marking of the 
western boundary of Pennsylvania by a line con- 
forming in shape to that defined by the course of the 
Delaware River; the laying down of the route taken 
by Christopher Gist when on reconnaissance of west- 
ern lands for the Ohio Company in 1750-1751; and 
the insertion of a “Peck’d Line" showing “a supposed 
Course of the R" Ohio form’d so as to coincide w™ Ct 
[Harry] Gordon’s Latitudes and Gist’s courses." 1°? 
Much more extensive and detailed improvement made 
itself evident in the eastern section, which, by the 
addition of Pownall’s extension, was carried to the 
regions of Passamaquoddy Bay. Of this extension 
Pownall said, 


What there was wanting to a compleat Map of New 
England, is now added from later Information, and 
from later Draughts and Surveys deposited at the Board 
of Trade, which the Earl of Dartmouth permitted me 
to have copied for the Benefit of the Public. These new 
Parts which I have added are plotted down in the Form 
in which I think every Map which can offer to give the 
Face of the Country should be drawn, tracing the Fea- 
tures of it, and not in Default of that, filling up the Map 
with Writing. Instead of Writing I have put Figures 
of Reference, and the Writing is put in the Margin and 
in other blank Places.19 

Neither this improved Map nor the following Sheets 
are published with any View of Profit to THE EDITOR; if 
any should accrue, it will be given to Mr. Evans’s 
Daughter or her Children.1?* 


The venture does not appear to have been productive 
of much profit either to Evans's daughter or to her 
children. 

Amelia Evans went to England some time after her 
father's death, and in 1765 Franklin reported seeing 
her in London. She later married David Barry, a ship's 
captain engaged in the Levant trade. From the tone of 
her letters to Franklin, her life thereafter seems to have 
been one of privation and misfortune. In 1774 Franklin 
enclosed to Deborah a letter he had just received from 
Mrs. Barry, saying that it had been sent from Tunis, 
where she lately gave birth to her third child. Remind- 
ing his wife that Mrs. Barry's father had been a geogra- 
pher, Franklin submitted that she had some relation 
with the larger land masses of the planet, since America 
was the place of her birth and Asia, Europe, and Africa 
were the respective continents in which her first, her 
second, and her third child were born.?* Two more 
children, both daughters, were born to her in Africa, 
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and true to her geographical traditions, she named one 
of the latter Anna Aíricana. 


R. Sayer & Bennett, 15t Oct! 1776; the first reissue 
of the Sayer and Jefferys 1775 plate, with a wholly 
new title, from which Evans's name was now for the 
first time omitted. The map was stated to be “im- 
proved from several Surveys made after the late War, 
By Officers in his Majesty’s Service." The map was 
also published in this state as plate no. 4 in the earlier 
issues of Sayer and Bennett's The American Military 
Pocket Atlas, London, 1776. Printed from the same 
plate which Pownall had condemned, it contained 
corrections in some parts which made it conform more 
nearly to Evans's original edition. 

R. Sayer & J. Bennett, 15 Octr, 1776; the second re- 
issue of the Sayer-Jefferys 1775 plate, now not only 
“improved from several Surveys made after the late 
War,” but also “Corrected from Governor Pownall's 
Late Map.” Though it bore the same date as the 
preceding, it undoubtedly was of later issue. In this 
"corrected" state the map was also published as plate 
no. 4 in the later issues of Sayer and Bennett’s The 
American Military Pocket Atlas. 

Carrington Bowles, [ca. 1780] ; a reissue of the Bowles 
plate last amended ca. 1774, with an entirely new 
title, which unlike Sayer and Bennett’s latest piracy, 
retained Evans’s name. The map had some additions, 
but showed no corrections such as Sayer and Bennett 
made in their reissue of 1776. Also published as 
plate no. 33 in Bowles’s Universal Atlas, London, 
n. d. 

Carrington Bowles, [1784 (?)]; a reissue of the pre- 
ceding. The title, instead of reading, Map of the 
Middle British Colonies, in America, has been 
changed to read, Map of the Following Independent 
States of North America. Some alterations were 
made in the plate, but the errors previously noted 
still remained. 

Laurie & Whittle 12 May, 1794; Sayer and Bennett’s 
plate of 1776 reissued, with a new title and some 
alterations and additions in the lettering and detail. 
At least eight impressions were taken from this plate 
between 1794 and 1816, most of which also appeared 
in the various issues and editions of Laurie and 
Whittle’s A New Universal Atlas and A New and 
Elegant Imperial Sheet Atlas. 

Bowles & Carver, [1796-1800 (?)]; a reissue of the 
Carrington Bowles 1784 (?) plate, with a revised 
title and numerous emendations in the lettering and 
detail. The map also appeared as plate no. 33 in 
Bowles and Carver’s Universal Atlas. 


The vision Evans had of Ohio, “the most excellent 
Country that God ever created,” as a land which would 
sometime teem with the activities of a multitude of 
settlers had become a reality towards the end of the 
period during which these piracies appeared. That the 
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settlers were subjects of an independent American 
government was an eventuality whose possibility he 
had admitted, but did not seriously anticipate. The 
first significant movement towards possession of the 
Allegheny Valley began with the military action which 
brought about the reduction of Fort Duquesne. Once 
occupation by armed forces was established there, it 
never was relinquished, although Pontiac nearly suc- 
ceeded in restoring Indian sovereignty. The Indian 
lands purchased by the Penns in 1768 doubled the size 
of their domains and confirmed possession of the south- 
western parts where the claims asserted by Virginia 
were still in dispute. When the state of Pennsylvania 
concluded the purchase of 1784, the last remaining 
Indian title to lands within its limits was extinguished 
and its whole extent was opened to settlement. The 
surrender to the federal government of lands beyond 
the western limits of Pennsylvania which were claimed 
by some states on the strength of the terms of their 
provincial charters made the erection of the Northwest 
Territory possible in 1787, and after the Ohio Indians 
were defeated in 1794 settlement there followed apace. 
Some of the knowledge of this country obtained in the 
meantime, acquired largely as a result of various mili- 
tary operations, was being imperfectly reflected in the 
piracies, but by the time the last such issue came from 
the press the opportunities for making those observa- 
tions and surveys that Pownall recognized as essential 
before “an actual Map” could be composed were fully at 
hand.1?6 

Besides the above-mentioned piracies, many delinea- 
tions of smaller compass, such as Kitchin's map of 
Pennsylvania, were lifted without acknowledgment from 
the original Philadelphia edition, which exerted no in- 
considerable influence, either directly or otherwise, upon 
all other contemporary maps of British North America. 
One honest use of it is known to have been made by 
James Turner in A Map of Nova-Scotia and Paris 
adjacent, which he not only engraved but also published. 
The concluding part of his advertisement of the second 
edition of this map inserted in The Pennsylvania 
Journal and Weekly Advertiser for October 11, 1759, 
is of special interest for its mention of Evans: 


The Western Part of this Map contains the same Places 
that are contained in the Eastern Part of A general Map 
of the Middle British Colonies, published by the late in- 
genious and accurate Mr. Lewis Evans, and as this Map 
begins with the Eastern Limits of that, and proceeds East- 
ward from it, as far as to include the Streights of Bell 
Isle, it may serve as a supplement thereto; and those two 
Maps together afford an entire View of all the Places on 
this Continent, that have been, or now are the Objects, 
or Scenes of any millitary Operations. 


The original edition, and at least one, and perhaps 
more of the piracies made of it, supplied the basis for 
maps produced to accompany several valuable works re- 
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lating to America. One of these was published at War- 
rington, England, on March 7, 1771, "for the Illustra- 
tion of Mr. Peter Kalm's Travels," 1?* and reproduced 
in Dutch to illustrate the edition of the same work 
issued in that tongue at Utrecht in 1772.?? Another 
was engraved at Paris in 1784 to illustrate Michel- 
Guillaume Jean de Crevecceur’s Les Lettres d'un 
Cultivateur Amériquain..®® Derived in part from 
Evans’s original, in part from one of Jeffreys’s piracies, 
it formed a notable addition to the long list of maps 
based on A Map of the Middle British Colonies in 
America. 

Thus it came about that the results of Evans’s labors 
were serving a useful and valuable purpose long after 
the schemes and ambitions of men who had once looked 
down on him were forgotten. He himself did not live to 
enjoy the rewards he so deservedly merited for his 
works, nor did his daughter derive any considerable 
profits therefrom after his death. But his name con- 
tinued to be held in high esteem by those who had been 
among the closest associates of his years in America. 
Some few, however, still swayed by the violent partisan 
animosities rampant during his last days, did their 
utmost to leave his memory forever in an unenviable 
light. The word-picture penned by William Smith, 
the historian of colonial New York, was perhaps the 
bitterest of the posthumous attacks upon his character: 


He was a man in low circumstances, in his temper pre- 
cipitate, of violent passions, great vanity & rude manners. 
He pretended to the knowledge of everything, and yet had 
very little learning. By his inquisitive turn he filled his 
head with a considerable collection of materials; and a 
person of more judgment than he had, might, for a few 
days receive advantages from his conversation. He piqued 
himself much upon his two maps which are, however, 
justly chargeable with many errours. His ignorance of 
language is evident, both in them and in the two pamphlets 
of his analysis, the last of which is stuffed with groundless 
aspersions on general Shirley, who deserves so well from 
these colonies, that on that account and to weaken the 
authority of a map prejudicial to his majesty’s rights, I 
beg the reader’s excuse for this infraction of the old rule, 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum.?°° 


Were there no mention of Shirley here it would per- 
haps be possible to credit the writer with some unpre- 
judiced authority. In the light of what has been 


197 4 New and Accurate Map of Part of North America Com- 
prehending the Provinces of New England, New York, Pensyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island & Part of 
Virginia, Canada, and Hallifax. 

198 Nieuwe en Nauwkeurige Kaart van een gedeelte van 
Noord Amerika, behelzende Nieuw Engeland, New York, Pen- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, een Stub van 
Virginia, Kanada en Halifax. 

199 Carte Générale des Etats de Virginie, Maryland, Delaware, 
Pensilvanie, Nouveau-Jersey, New York, Connecticut, et Isle de 
Rhodes, Ainsi que des Lacs Érié, Ontario, et Champlain, d'apres 
la Carte Amériquaine de Louis Evans et la Carte Anglaise de 
Thomas-Jefferys, Géographe du Roi d'Angleterre (Paris, 1784). 

200 William Smith, History of New-York (Albany, 1814), 
pp. 222n-223n. 
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revealed, however, this indictment is worthy of little or 
no notice. Nevertheless, out of fairness to its Tory 
author, let it be considered briefly. The assertion that 
Evans was a man of low estate is in no way a detrac- 
tion. If he was poor, his expenditures for purposes that 
cannot be impugned contributed in no small measure to 
keep him so. And were such condition admitted as 
damning, the entire fabric of our most cherished literary 
and scientific tradition would collapse. The descrip- 
tion, "in his temper precipitate, of violent passions, great 
vanity & rude manners," would as truly portray many 
another who has attained to an esteem much higher 
than that in which it was Evans's misfortune to be held 
by his partisan enemies. For example, the character of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, a transatlantic contemporary, 
comes to mind as one to which it would very aptly apply. 
To the charge that his knowledge was superficial and 
his learning shallow and pretentious, an answer may be 
found in his writings. Though possibly not too well 
grounded in classical learning, he did have a grasp of the 
subjects upon which he wrote, and his works adequately 
fulfilled their intended purposes. And if he did "pique 
himself much" upon his maps, he was altogether justi- 
fied in doing so, the most effective retort to the criticisms 
aimed at them and at his abilities as a geographer being 
an enumeration of the maps that were based on his 
Map of the Middle British Colonies in America. 

Fortunately, the last word on Evans does not belong 
to this malevolent detractor; it must be accorded the 
unknown English writer who concluded his review of 
Essay II with these words regarding its author: "He 
was certainly a sensible man, a good geographer (so far 
at least as concerns that part of the world he treats of) 
and a true friend to his country; so that his death may 
justly be deemed a public loss." 7° 


APPENDIX 


I. SOME OBSERVATIONS AND 
OPINIONS... EXTRACTED FROM 
MR. EVANS'S JOURNAL.» 


The Stones in all Parts of these [Appalachian] 
Mountains are full of Sea Shells: It is not in the loose 
Stones scattered through the Vales that these Shells 
abound only, but they are found at the Tops of the 
Mountains also. I saw some mixed with the rocky Base 
of a high Mountain; in Wishoóchon Creek I found a 
soft Stone Five or Six Feet long, as full of all Sorts of 
Shells as if they were kneaded into a Lump of brown 
Clay: There was all the Variety that could be imagined, 
and many that had never before come under my Ob- 
servation, many that I could not imagine to exist in 
Nature as the Shells of any Animal, particularly a large 


Escolop with Corbels, as fine as those of Cockles. I 
201 The Monthly Review, or Literary Journal, (London, 
September, 1756) 15: p. 302. 
202 TD, pp. 29-30; TDM, pp. 112-116. 
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was almost disposed to pronounce this a Lusus Naturae, 
but I have since found that Sort of Shell, and many 
others of the Sorts which I saw here, in a Bed of Soil 
more than 30 Feet under Ground in Virginia. The 
Observations also which I had an Opportunity of mak- 
ing at Moor’s Mill near London Town, in Maryland??? 
shewed me how ill imagined any such Idea was. This 
Place is not far from the Sea Side, the Earth had been 
dug from an adjoining Bank for a Mill-dam; at the Top 
I found Shells mixed with a loose Sand; at Three or 
Four Feet deep they were inclosed in a sandy Clay; 
and at Three or Four Feet deeper, the Clay was gradu- 
ally hardened into a loose Kind of Stone, in which were 
mixed Shells, many resembling the Specimens which 
we had before observed in the Mountains. This In- 
stance of the Soil hardening by Degrees from a loose 
Sand to an indifferent Stone in the Space of Eight or 
10 Feet, where there could be no Doubt but that the 
Shells were genuine, and where the Shells were actually 
of the same Sort as those which I had observed in the 
Mountains, .convinced me that those Shells of the 
Mountains were real, and had been mixed with and 
finally incrusted in the Stones where they were found, 
by the same Process as here appeared in its several 
Gradations. 

Various Systems and Theories of the present Earth 
have been devised in order to account for this Phaenom- 
enon. One System supposes that the Whole of this 
Continent, the highest Mountains themselves, as they 
now appear, were formerly but one large Plain, inclin- 
ing with a considerable Slant towards the Sea; that this 
has been worn into its present Appearance of Ridges, 
with Vales between them, by the Rains of the Heavens 
and Waters of the Earth washing away the Soil from 
the upper Parts, and carrying it down to Seawards. 
That the Soil thus carried down and lodged in various 
Places hath in a Series of Ages formed the lower Plains 
of the Jerseys, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas. The most material Arguments to sup- 
port this Hypothesis are, that the very Tops of the 
Mountains on the western Side, though much higher 
than those bordering on the English Pale, consist yet of 
extraordinary rich Land, but that towards our Side the 
Soil of the very Vales as well as the Mountains is thin 
and stony, and the Rock almost bare as if the Earth 
had been swept away off from them. The Downfall of 
Waters from the Melting of the Snow, the Rains, and 
the swollen Springs is such amongst the Mountains, and 
the Discharge from thence so great, that the Freshes on 
the Susquehanna River, where it is a Mile broad, rise 
20 Feet, though they are discharged with a violent and 
precipitate Current. These Freshes carry down with 


203 Moor’s Mill probably was “the old grist mill located on 
the head of Broad Creek, South River,” mentioned by E. S. 
Riley, A History of Anne Arundel County (Annapolis, 1905), 
p. 135. Neither Moor’s Mill nor London Town is now in 
existence. 
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them immense Quantities of Soil which they begin to 
drop as the Velocity of their Course slackens in gliding 
over the lower Plains, and which they finally lodge in 
Bars and Islands at the Mouths of the Rivers where 
they meet the Sea. Thus have been many very exten- 
sive Countries formed at the Mouths of all the great 
Rivers in the World, and thus at the several Mouths 
of the many great Rivers ranging so near one another 
along this Coast may that long continued Range of flat 
Country, which is herein before called the Lower Plains, 
be formed. And if we suppose this Operation to have 
begun immediately at the carrying off of the Waters of 
the Deluge when the Earth was in a State of Fluidity, 
and to have continued in Operation ever since, the 
Effects will not appear more than natural. This Hypoth- 
esis accounts for all the Appearances which are ob- 
served, and all the Peculiarities which are found on the 
lower Plains of America, such as the Nature of the 
different Layers of Strata of which they consist, for the 
Sea Shells and Fish Bones being found at 30 and 40 
Feet deep, and probably deeper, if examined, for the 
various Logs, and especially for the Caeder Swamps 
and Pine Bogs, which are perfect Mines of Timber. 

But we must have Recourse to some other Explana- 
tion in order to account for the Situation of the Shells 
on the tops of the Mountains. 

It is easy to shew the Earth and Sea may assume one 
another’s Places, but positively to assert how that hath 
actually happened in Times past, is hazardous; we 
know what an immense Body of Water is contained in 
the great Lakes at the Top of the Country, and that this 
is damn’d and held up by Ridges of Rocks: Let us 
suppose these Ridges broken down by any natural 
Accident, or that in a long Course of Ages a Passage 
may be worn through them, the Space occupied by the 
Water would be drained: This Part of America, dis- 
burthened of such a Load of Waters, would of course 
rise, as the immediate Effect of the shifting of the 
Center of Gravity in the Globe at once or by Degrees, 
much or little, according as the Operation of such Event 
had Effect on that Center. The directly opposite Part 
of the Earth would, as Part of the same Effect, sink and 
become depressed, and liable to be deluged without any 
apparent Reasen discoverable in those Parts for such a 
Change. There is no Doubt but that many such Acci- 
dents have happened in the World before it became 
settled in its present Condition and State. That there 
have happened some such Accidents, by which the 
general Body of the Land of America hath been raised, 
we have Reason to collect from the Chinese Chorog- 
raphy, called Quang-yn-ki,?* which describes Tshaos- 
sanas in Corea, which is now divided from it by the 
Gulf Leao Tong, where the Sea has encroached so 
much that the Mountain Kiesheshang, which was for- 


204 Lu Ying-yang, Kuang-yii-chi. This Chinese chorography 
was first published with a preface by Shen Shih-haing dated 
1600; revised and enlarged, by Ts'ai Fang-ping, 1686. 
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merly Part of the Continent, is now near 500 Leagues 
off at Sea. If the Land of China became thus much de- 
pressed by the Change of the Center of Gravity of the 
Earth, those Parts of America which lie nearly in an op- 
posite Meridian would be equally raised. No doubt many 
partial Deluges have happened from such Causes, the 
Reason of which, for want of Knowledge in what had 
passed on the opposite Side of the Globe, could never 
be explained. Some such Changes may have come gradu- 
ally and advanced by such slow Degrees, as that in a 
Period of a few Ages would not be perceptible; History 
therefore could take no notice of them. 

We know from Observation how much higher the 
Atlantic Ocean is than the Pacific, and how it is piled 
up against the American Coast on the western Shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico, driven thither by the Trade 
Winds and Attraction of the Moon and Sun. Let us 
suppose it possible that Passage might be forced through 
the Isthmus of Darien or some other Part of America 
between the Tropics; these Waters then would pour 
down from this Height and be discharged through this 
Passage, instead of running back through the Gulf of 
Florida; the Height of the Atlantic would be lower be- 
tween the Tropics, and the Level of the Pacific Ocean 
would rise; the Center of Gravity of the Earth would 
shift, and there would be few Places on the Earth but 
what would perceive the Effect, although none would be 
able to conceive the Cause, that did not know the 
particular Event of this Passage being opened. ... 

I have mentioned . . . these different Systems as they 
occurd to me on viewing the various Phaenomena 
which meet our Eye in the Mountains; for the Informa- 
tion of those who are curious in enquiring into the Sys- 
tem of our World; but I have neither pursued the 
Investigation with that Attention, nor explained them 
with that Closeness of Reasoning which I might have 
done had I been interested about them; I shall there- 
fore beg the Reader to make Choice of that Hypothesis 
which he likes best and thinks most probable; for my 
own Part I can conclude on neither singly. 


II. LEWIS EVANS TO [ROBERT DODSLEY |? 
JANUARY 25, 1756 

Sir 

By this Time no doubt you are become acquainted 
with the Reception the Publick has given the Maps of 
the Middle British Colonies, that I have consigned to 
you. The Run they have had here has been indeed one 
Reason for my not sending more to England, where I 
was not certain of so good a success. If you give me 
Notice of their happy Fate, I may be able to send you 
more, early enough in the Summer. 

I should be glad, if any Copies are made of it to the 
same or other Scales, or any Extracts from or Remarks 


205 Evans's letter to Robert Dodsley is printed from the 
original manuscript in the Manuscripts Division, Library of 
Congress. 
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upon the Pamphlet, you would send me them, as soon 
as you have an Opportunity. 

I have been in New York Government about two 
Months past, upon a Scheme of a new Map. This is 
to include 8 or 9 Inches Square of the North East Cor- 
ner of my General Map; and is to express the two grand 
Passes to Canada from Albany: the one by Lake 
Champlain, and the other by Oswego. I intend it upon 
a Sheet as large as the other Map, and by that Means 
shall have an Opportunity of being sufficiently minute. 

The great Number of my Maps sent as Presents to 
Europe by the Officers and other Gentlemen here, and 
the Commendations of their Correctness, will no doubt 
have some Weight in a Place, where there are no per- 
sonal Judges of their Merit. Though we have had, 
this Summer, Forces out in three different Parts, they 
sufficiently confirm their Reputation, by being scarce 
able to discover a Tittle amiss in them, or being able to 
add any Thing material to them. Though we have 
many Copies of Mitchel’s Map, nobody pretends to look 
into them for any Place on our Borders. 

Mr. [William] Alexander, General Shirley’s Sec- 
retary, who before he went to Oswego insisted I was 
wrong in the Longitude of it, has since told me, that 
tho’ they had measured the greater Part of the Way 
beyond the Settlements, he does not think I am at all 
amiss, except in the Inflections of the Rivers, which 
could not be expected right, as they had never been 
surveyed. That though I made L. Ontario so much 
longer than Dr. Mitchel does, it is at least full as long 
as I made it; for one of their Vessels saild West 50 
Leagues and did not see Niagra. They think the Bear- 
ing and Distance of Frontenac right; but the Bay at the 
S East End is not so deep. 

Since the Publication of my Map, Mr. Gist, whose 
Journal is made Use of in Dr. Mitchel’s Map, was some 
Weeks in Philadelphia. When I shew'd him my Map, 
he could not be well persuaded at first but I had had a 
Perusal of his Draught; because he could distinctly 
trace the far greater Number of Places he had been at, 
and it agreed so well with the Idea he had of the 
Country. I then shewed him Dr. Mitchel's Map, and 
his Route as laid down thereon. The Route he said, 
had the Rivers he crost, and the Creeks which he tra- 
velled upon; but the Map wanted the Shape his Idea 
represented to him. I asked him, if Ohio was as 
crooked as Dr. Mitchel represented it; He said he had 
seen but very little of it; but could not well conceive it 
should, as neither the Traders who very frequently went 
up and down it, had never mentioned so remarkable 
Singularity ; nor did he think the Land would admit it. 
He however confirmed me in a Suspicion I had of hav- 
ing placed the important Pass through the Ouasioto 
Mountain 30 or 40 Miles too far West. Mr. Gist 
imagined that his Journal became misrepresented in Dr. 
Mitchel's Map, by the Copy Dr. [Hugh] Mercer sent 
of it home from Virginia. 
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I expect to get the Map I am now about, published 
by the Beginning of June; If you think you could sell 
any of them, I should be glad to receive your Orders; 
and at the same Time as much printing Imperial Paper 
as will be necessary; for I have wrote to London al- 
ready for no more than I shall be able to dispose of here. 

I shall at the same Time, or soon after publish a 
Book on the English Title to these Parts of America; 
the State, Interest and History of the Six Nations or 
Confederates, and the first Settlements of the Europeans 
in America. This I find now the more interesting; as 
all the English Writers have committed a thousand 
Mistakes about them; especialy in the Affairs of the 
Dutch and Swedes. These Mistakes are but small in 
Comparison to what you run into in Regard to the Title 
to the Country. You lay down Propositions, which, 
were they admitted, would instead of cutting off the 
French Rights, [sic] only cut off your own. 


1. You make Royal Patents a Foundation of Right. 


For this Purpose you say that Cabot and his Sons 
had a Patent from Henry VII in 1496, for such Lands 
as they should discover; and therefore as they dis- 
covered all from Labrador to Cape Florida, it all belongs 
to the English. Had we, in America, blundered so 
egregiously, for Want of Records to have Recourse to, 
we might have been pardoned. Cabots patent is in 
1496, but not for Lands they should discover, but for 
Lands already discovered (Terras noviter inventas). 
His first Discovery was in 1494, and that was only 
Newfoundland, or some little to the Northward ; and 
therefore the Patent takes in only so much. 


2. The Charters of New England are made Use of to 
extend our Right. 


The first effective Patent of ours is in 1606, that of 
the Cabots being obsolete; the rest void for Want of 
complying with the Terms of them. But unhappily, 
there is a prior Patent from Henry IV of France of the 
Country North of Latitude 40° granted in 1603; 
whose Terms were complyed with; actual Settlements 
following and continued Possession held to this Day. 


3. The great New England Charter is made Use of to 
prevent the French's having any Land on the South 
East Side of St. Laurence River. 


That Patent was granted in 1620, and excepts the 
Settlements of any Christian Power (as I am inform'd). 
At that Time, the French had two or three Forts and 
as many Townships on this Side St. Laurence. 


4. You make a Discovery a good Right. 


What Discovery is has never been yet defined. You 
claim all North America because Cabot and Drake saw 
and landed at the opposite Coasts, Reason full as clear, as 
if two Persons were to see Ireland and Japan, [and] 
their Nations were to claim a Right to all the Con- 
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tinent of Europe and Siberia. It is almost as good, as 
if you claimed all the World, because you have seen the 
sun that shines on it. What greater Proportion is there 
between Landing on a Marone [ie., wild or desolate] 
Shore, where you converse perhaps with a few Fisher- 
men, and laying Claim to about 2000 Miles Extent, in 
Virtue of giving them a few Beads or other Toys, and 
conversing with them, where neither understands a 
Word of one anothers Language? What is Discovery, 
or Purchase, or Possession that we boast of more? 
Supposing Discovery a Right; as Discovery can not ex- 
tend further than you see or hear of; this Coast only is 
ours. The French undoubtedly discovered St Laurence 
River on both Sides and the Lakes. But then you give 
Evidence, that the English discovered Ohio before the 
French. Granting they did; the Spaniards had already 
discovered it, even a hundred Years before the English 
or the French ever heared of it. The Arms of Charles 
V. King of Spain and Emperor of Germany still re- 
main engraven there in Testimony of it. 


5. But Discovery you will say attended with Possession, 
according to the agreed Opinions of those Times, was 
a good Right. 


I never was so happy as to see any old Writings con- 
firming such a Supposition. The Western Part of 
Europe I know, at the Discovery of America, was all 
of the Roman Religion, and paid implicit Obedience to 
the Papal Decrees. And the Pope actually divided the 
East and West Indies between the Kings of Spain 
and Portugal: To which no other Christian Power 
made any Objection. 

If you are obliged to give up these Points, you will 
readily remark that all your political Superstructures, 
will fall to the Ground, in Regard to the Claims of the 
English in America. An Enquiry will naturally follow: 
What Arguments will I substitute in their Places? I 
answer, Clear and express Treaties between the Crowns 
of England and France; actual Surrenders of some 
Lands to us by the Savages, to hold to their Uses 
against the Incroachments of the French &c. And the 
State of Indian Affairs at the Treaty of Utrecht, which 
the Commissioners did not settle, is still the Basis 
whereon is founded the French and English Rights. 
The Reason of the Treaty still holds; And how the 
Determination should be made, according to that Pre- 
liminary, is my Intention to shew. 

Since my Writing the foregoing I received a public 
Challenge from no less a Person (though disguised) 
than Mr. Shirley the General of all his Majesty’s Forces 
here, the same who was one of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners at Paris, in pursuance of the Peace of Aix 
la Chapelle for settling American Boundaries, to de- 
mand a Reason and at the same Time to blame my 
Opinion of the French Right to the Country on the 
North West Side of St Laurence River from Frontenac 
to Montreal. His Conduct has been very disingenuous 
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with the Publick. He published the Charge in the 
New York Mercury just as the Man of War was ready 
to go to England; not so much, I assure you, to carry 
the Charge against me, as to serve a Turn; where it was 
probable, Means of Confutation would not reach, before 
the Author had obtained his Point, of sacrificing Vir- 
ginia and Ohio for the Sake of having the Management 
and Profit of an Expedition this Way. When he found 
that I had got my Answer immediately ready, and not 
in the same Strain as his own, he and his Partisans who 
expect to reap the Publick—next summer in an Expedi- 
tion against Frontenac, engaged the Printer to trifle 
with me, so as to have workt off only 60 Copies of one 
half Sheet of the Answer in 8 Days; and then, when 
the Ship was like to stay still longer, they bought him 
off—and got him to pretend, that He would print no 
more, because his Ears and my Life would be in Danger. 
He had then shewn them two Sheets of the Answer. I 
had then Nothing left but to sit down and write out a 
Copy to send you to publish in London, and go myself 
to Philadelphia to get the same printed in America. It 
is amazing what Shifts they have been contriving to sup- 
port their Paper—aAt first they puft the Impossibility of 
answering it—when they found they were mistaken in 
the Man they thought to sacrifice—they got the Printing 
stopt—and then they gave out that it was such a vile 
and traiterous Performance that the Printer dare not go 
on with it. But as one half Sheet of the Answer was 
spread abroad, some Men of Candour came to see the 
MS of the whole Answer, and begin now to stem the 
Torrent that was supposed so forcible as Nothing would 
withstand. You and every disinterested Person will 
judge, that it was scarce possible to have in a Point so 
interesting, kept Temper better than I have; especially 
as I knew the whole was calculated to make an Expedi- 
tion for the sole Benefit of the Letter Writer and his 
Party, and forsake the Ohio where my very Soul is fixt, 
and the Frontiers of Virginia and Pensilvania all laid 
waste with the Massacres of the Indians. 

Had it not been for the Respect I bear to his 
Majesty’s Commission, I would have added to the 
Pamphlet some Remarks on the Impropriety of the At- 
tempt upon Frontenac, and the Difficulty of taking it, 
with any Force we have where it may readily be relieved 
by the whole Power of Canada: And have shewn the 
Folly of engaging in a Paper War upon such a Point, 
at this Time, when I would have given in Private such 
Satisfaction to the Letter Writer as would have best 
suited the Publick Good, had he desired it, and that only 
the Point desired. And also have exposed the Weak- 
ness of Divulging to the World an Attempt so long 
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designed: And would in the End have shewn, that the 
Paper was only calculated to abuse his Majesty and the 
Ministry, get Virginia abandoned, for the Sake of the 
Letters Writers Engrossing all the American Affairs. 
These, whoever reads the Letter and the Answer, will 
readily infer, and I might the more naturally be excused 
particularly to recite. 

I send this Letter under the Care of the honourable 
Thomas Pownall Esq and the Pamphlet also with him. 
I have under his Care sent a Box of Maps, containing 
24 coloured Maps & 6 plain ones bound in the Pamph- 
lets, which are all I can spare till I get Paper from 
Europe, which I do not expect till March. 

As Mr. Pownall (who is Lt.-Gov. in N. Jersey) is 
well acquainted with what Works I have in Hand, you 
may by his Means be inform’d better than I have Time 
to write, or perhaps you have Leisure to read. Tho’ 
Maps may be sold to some Profit, transmitted from 
here to England; I can not see any Likelehood of that 
upon any common Printing, which costs here as much 
as sold retale for in England. For that Reason Mr. 
Pownall will speak about your reprinting such Copies 
as I shall write, and take y" Opinion what you could 
allow me in such Cases. 

If my Map is like to be hashed up in a New Form or 
pyrated in England I desire you would consult Mr. 
Pownall about getting it Engraven at large and the 
Analysis published with it, and what Share you will 
allow me of the Profit. It may be done, as by my Assign- 
ment (which if Mr. Pownall and you come to an Agree- 
ment, I will send you duly executed) to save the Benefit 
of the Act of Parliamt. But this must be one Article— 
None of them must be sent for Sale to America. 

You will be pleased to add the following Books to 
those I formerly ordered. 

Bover Royal Dictionary 4° last Edition. 
Elements of ye Mathematics. 

Collection of Treaties 4 Vols 8.° If the last Treaties 
are wanting as of Aix la Chapelle &c send me those 
separately. 


Age of Louis XIV by Voltaire ........ 

History of Europe from Charlemain to| These in 
Charles: Vib o Die dae Ie b read dias French 

Rollins antient History................ 


Müllers 


And such papers as are published relating to America. 


] am Sir 
Yr most humble Servt 
Lewis Evans 


New York 
Jan. 25. 1756 
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